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ABSTRACT 


Building  on  the  attitude  theories  of  Heider,  Osgood,  and 
Festinger,  which  focus  on  the  consistency  of  individual  and 
group  or  organizational  effects  upon  behavior,  this  study  used 
the  Trait  Ascription  Questionnaire  developed  by  Dr.  William  K. 
Graham  on  two  university  campuses  (one  with  successful  recruit- 
ing history  and  the  other  with  poor  recruiting  results)  to 
first  assess  individual  and  Navy  organizational  images  among 
students  and  faculty,  and  then  to  hypothesize  in  what  direction 
and  in  what  intensity  Navy  officer  recruitment  efforts  m.ight 
be  most  beneficially  directed. 

The  study  found  that  significant  differences  between  the 
good  and  poor  campus  in  terms  of  recruiting  appeared  only  in 
the  individual  images  of  the  students.   Using  Osgood's 
concepts  of  semantic  space  a  procedure  was  developed  to  give 
the  originator  of  Navy  advertising  specific  directions  to 
present  the  Navy  as  a  career  in  terms  most  apt  to  be  perceived 
by  students  and  to  most  likely  enhance  officer  accessions. 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

A .   BACKGROUND 

This  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  more  accurately  measure 
the  perceived  image  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  minds 
of  a  population  of  potential  officer  candidates  and  to 
propose  a  methodology  for  modifying  said  image  to  increase 
accessions. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  to  the  date  of    \ 
1  July  1973,  the  Navy  has  filled  its  ranks,  both  officer  and 
enlisted,  with  a  considerable  number  of  draft-induced 
volunteers.   Following  the  end  of  conscription,  the  Navy 
has  ha.d  to  increase  its  advertising  effort  and  recrui  Ling- 
resources  in  near  quantum  jumps  in  order  to  compete  with 
rivals  for  the  services  of  qualified  men  and  women  in  the 
labor  market . 

The  fact  that  $1.8  million  dollars  was  spent  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  (FY)  71  for  paid  advertising  and  $35.9  million 
was  projected  for  FY  75  brings  up  the  question — are  we 
obtaining  effective  image  enhancing  advertising?   One 
might  also  ask  if  there  has  been  a  representative  rise  in 
recruiting  results  with  a  thirty-fold  increase  in  advertising 
expenditures?  The  ramifications  of  the  answer  to  these 
questions  prompted  the  authors  of  this  research  effort  to 
undertake  this  study  in  Navy  recruiting. 


Appendix  A, 


B.   NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Specific  analysis  of  advertising  fund  allocations 
indicated  that,  without  exception,  the  lowest  level  of 
decision  making  concerning  paid  advertising  was  the  District 
level  within  the  NAVCRUITCOM.   Interviews  conducted  by  the 
authors  with  the  Navy  recruiting  officers  and  financial 
managers  at  this  level  indicated  a  need  for  a  method  of 
determining  where  and  what  to  advertise  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximum  return  per  dollar  spent. 

The  problem  is  how  to  persuade  qualified  young  men  and 
women  to  choose  the  Navy  as  an  alternative  to  the  other 
military  services  or  civilian  pursuits.   In  order  to  modify 
images  held  by  a  target  population  you  must  first  know  what 
attitudes  are  held  concerning  their  perceived  image  of 
themselves  and  of  the  organization  concerned. 

As  will  be  seen  in  our  review  of  the  literature  many 
authors  feel  that  centers  of  influence,  e.g.  students  at  a 
particular  campus,  faculty,  significant  administrators,  etc., 
strongly  undergird  or  detract  from  organizations'  reputations 

A  major  variable  related  to  the  problem  is  access  by 
media  or  interview  to  the  target  population,  which  in  this 
case,  was  those  eligible  for  officer  programs.   Interviews 
with  recruiters  at  the  District  level  revealed  not  all 
campuses  accepted  canvassers  in  the  same  manner.   Some 
schools  welcomed  the  Navy  recruiting  teams  and  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  extent,  while  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing offered  only  the  minimum  assistance. 
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The  question  that  arose  from  this  situation  was  "Why  the 
difference  in  reception?"   If  the  national  advertising 
campaign  waged  by  the  NAVCRUITCOM  is  designed  to  promote  a 
positive  image  of  the  Navy  throughout  the  United  States  why 
should  there  be  such  diverse  acceptance  of  recruiting  teams 
on  campuses  in  the  same  geographic  locale?  This  question 
led  the  authors  to  look  more  closely  at  the  perceptions  among 
students  for  significant  differences  between  apparently 
favorably-inclined  campuses  and  those  with  campuses  having 
apparent  reservations  about  the  Navy. 

If,  as  was  indicated  in  reviewing  the  literature,  attitudes 
can  be  quantititatively  measured,  recruiting  efforts  might 
be  more  efficiently  designed  if  they  took  these  apparent 
differences  into  account. 

The  authors  first  attempted  to  locate  significant 
differences  in  Navy  organizational  images  between  campuses 
with  known  favorable  and  unfavorable  recruiting  results. 
While  doing  this  the  authors  went  on  to  ascertain  if  sig- 
nificant others  (e.g.  college  administrators  and  faculty) 
also  held  significantly  different  Navy  organizational  images. 

A  matter  of  interest  to  Navy  recruiting  was  to  also 
inquire  if  these  student  populations  had  significantly  dif- 
ferent self-perceptions.   The  answers  to  these  inquiries 
would  seem  to  make  possible  more  efficient  application  of 
Navy  recruiting  advertising,  particularly  if  specific  directions 
could  be  given  to  copy  designers  as  to  what  emphases  should 
be  made  on  particular  campuses  in  quantifiable  form. 


C.   LITERATURE  REVIEW 

1.   Definition  of  Attitude 

In  common  usage  "attitude"  refers  to  an  individual's 
general  approach  or  inclination  toward  a  particular  object, 

event  or  person.   An  "image"  may  be  thought  of  as  a  subjective 

2 
knowledge  structure.    The  authors  will  here  use  "attitude" 

to  refer  to  a  particular  individual's  response  inclination 

and  "image"  as  an  at  least  momentarily  frozen  knowledge 

structure  of  a  particular  object,  event  or  person  in  semantic 

space . 

Currently  there  is  no  universally  accepted  definition 

for  the  concept  of  attitude.   One  of  the  better  descriptions 

of  attitude  has  been  offered  by  Kelvin,  who  states,  "it  is 

clear  that  the  concept  of  attitude  is  a  hypothetic?.! 

construct...:   it  denotes  processes  which  we  cannot  observe 

directly — but  which  we  infer  from  what  we  observe,  and  which 

we  indeed  have  to  infer  to  make  sense  of  our  actual 

3 

observations .  " 

This  view  seems  to  pervade  most  contemporary  theories 
of  attitude  formation  and  change.   It  has  raised  a  wide 
variety  of  issues  and  has  produced  much  research  and  numerous 
theories.   This  paper  cannot  begin  to  review  all  of  this 
matter  and  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so.   The  organizational 
image  is  also  a  hypothetical  construct.   The  principal  aim 
of  this  effort  is  to  determine  what  attitudes  and  images  exi.st 


^  Boulding,  K.E.,  The  Image,  p.  11,  University  of 
Michigan  Press,  1966. 

^  Kelvin,  P.,  The  Bases  of  Social  Dohavior,  p.  42,  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1C70. 
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in  the  minds  of  a  student  population  and  how  they  may  be 
quantifiably  measured  for  the  purposes  of  modification. 

Some  of  the  more  generally  accepted  approaches  to  the 
study  of  attitudes  are  depicted  in  Figure  1.   No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  review  all  the  empirical  data  that  may  substantiate 
these  theories.   What  will  be  attempted  is  to  express  the 
assumptions  on  which  each  is  based  with  relation  to  attitude 
formation,  its  change,  and  how  these  theories  may  relate  to 
this  research. 

Doob,  as  v/ill  be  seen  in  lA  of  Figure  1,  viewed  the 
concept  of  attitude  as  an  implicit,  mediating  response.   He 
saw  it  not  in  the  classic  S-R  sense,  but  as  an  intervening 
variable  implying  mediation — not  direct  connection — between 
the  stimulus  and  the  response.   To  put  it  in  more  precise 
terms,  Doob  defines  an  attitude  as  "an  implicit  drive- 
producing  response  considered  socially  significant  in  the 

4 
individual's  society."   Note  that  the  attitude  is  not 

necessarily  the  final  response. 

Doob  assumes  that  attitudes  are  associated  not  so  much 
with  the  stimulus  but  with  the  response,  because  attitudes 
are  a  part  of  a  sequence  which  includes  response  reinforce- 
ment.  Attitudes  are  associated  with  final  response  and 
work  backwards  in  time  and  space  toward  possible  association 
with  given  stimuli.   He  stresses  the  point  of  time  and  space 


"^  Kiesler,  C.A.,  Collins,  B.E.,  and  Miller,  N.,  Attitude 
Change:   A  Critical  Analysis  of  Thoorical  Approaches,  p.  93 
John  Willey  &  Sons,  Inc.,  1969 
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FIGURE  1:   Taxonomy  of  Attitude  Theories 


Title: 
Author 


Learning 


IMPLICIT  RESPONSE 
Doob 


Views  attitude  as  an  inter- 
ing  variable  between  the 
stimulus  and  the  response. 


B. 

Title:   YALE  PROGRAM  STUDY 
Author:  Hovland,  Janis  and 
Kelley 

Assume  that  opinions,  like 
other  habits,  persist  unless 
the  individual  undergoes  some 
new  learning  experience. 


II 
Consistency 


A. 


Title:   BALANCE  THEORY 
Author:  Heider 

Individuals  seek  balance  be- 
tween their  beliefs  or  feelings 
about  objects.   Unbalanced 
states  create  stress  that  can 
only  be  relieved  by  change  in 
the  situation  in  such  a  way 
that  balance  is  restored. 

B. 

Title:   COGNITIVE  BALANCING 
Author:  Abelson  and  Rosenberg 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
alternate  methods  of  restoring 
balance  and  that  individuals 
may  rank  the  methods  according 
to  the  probability  of  the 
outcome. 


Title:   RADICAL  BEHAVIORISM 
Author:  Bern 

Attitudes  have  been  learned 
as  a  result  of  previous  con- 
tact with  not  only  one's 
human  environment  but  non- 
human  as  well . 


C. 

Title:   PRINCIPLE  OF  CONGRUITY 
Author:  Osgood  and  Tannenbaum 

Changes  in  evaluation  are  always 
in  the  direction  of  increased 
congruity.   Change  occurs  when 
there  is  incongruity  which 
results  in  pressure  to  reduce 
it. 

D. 

Title:   DISSONANCE  THEORY 
Author:  Festinger 

Being  psychologically  uncom- 
fortable, will  motivate  the 
person  to  reduce  the  dissonance 
and  achieve  consonance. 
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Figure  1  (Continued) 


III 
Social  Judgement 


Title:   SOCIAL  JUDGEMENT 

THEORY 
Author:  Sherif,  Sharif  & 

Nebergall 

The  attitude  of  a  person 
represents  a  range  of  accep- 
tances and  rejections  for  a 
class  of  objects  or  positions 
on  an  issue,  and  it  may 
include  positions  toward 
which  he  is  non-commital . 


IV 
Functional 

A. 

Title:   FUNCTIONAL  THEORY 

Author:  Katz 

States  that  attitudes  may 
include  beliefs,  but  beliefs 
do  not  include  attitudes. 
When  formed  in  a  hierary  they 
are  a  value  system.   Change 
occurs  when  the  attitude  no 
longer  fulfills  a  function. 

B. 

Title:   FUNCTIONAL  THEORY 
Author:  Smith,  Bruner  &  White 

Their  theory  is  an  attempt  to 
state  the  functions  uhat 
opinions  and  attitudes  meet 
needs  of  the  personality. 
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and  its  importance  on  attitude  learning.   Doob  explicitly 
makes  the  assumption  that  "...  any  response  that  can  be 

learned  to  (connected  to)  an  overt  stimulus  can  also  be 

5 
learned  to  an  implicit  response."   What  is  not  stated  by 

Doob  but  which  may  be  implied  by  his  theory  is  that  attitudes 

may  be  unlearned  by  lack  of  reinforcement  or  by  negative 

reinforcement. 

An  example  of  how  this  may  be  applied  to  the  problems 
presented  in  this  project  is  where  and  how  the  attitudes  that 
form  the  organizational  image  of  the  Navy  are  learned.   This 
is  especially  pertinent  to  the  time  in  the  sequence  of  behavior. 
If  a  particular  attitude  is  reinforced  by  the  faculty  and 
administration  of  a  particular  institution  of  learning  and 
there  is  no  other  source  of  communication  to  reinforce  a 
differing  attitude,  there  is  little  chance  that  the  previously 
reinforced  response  will  be  changed.   This  is  true  for  both 
favorable  or  unfavorable  attitudes  towards  an  object. 

Hovland,  Janis,  and  Kelly  assume  that  opinions,  like 
other  habits,  persist  unless  the  individual  undergoes  some 
new  learning  experience.    Hovland,  et  al ,  state  that  their 
studies  show  that  attitude  change  occurs  when  an  individual 
is  exposed  to  a  persuasive  communication  which  induces  him 
to  accept  a  new  opinion.    Attitudes  are  here  considered  more 
closely  associated  with  stimuli  than  with  responses. 


^  Ibid. 

^  Hovland,  C.I.,  Janis,  I.L.  and  Kelly,  H.H.,  Communication 
and  Persuasion,  p.  10,  Yale  University  Press,  1953. 

'^   Ibid.  ,  p.  11. 
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There  are  two  key  elements  presented  in  attitude  change. 
First  these  authors  suggest  that  the  communicator  must  present 
a  stimulus  that  evokes  an  answer  response  in  the  listener. 
The  authors  also  state  that  acceptance  of  a  communication 
is  contingent  upon  incentives.   Attitudes  are  reinforced  by 
the  habit  of  one's  own  answers  and  by  the  perceived  approval 
of  significant  others.   It  is  not  enough  that  an  attitude 
is  learned.   It  is  necessary  that  the  individual  have  some 

Q 

perceived  incentive  for  changing  and  accepting  an  attitude. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  theory  is  that  the 
persuasive  communication  presented  by  the  Navy  be  aimed  at 
promoting  the  desired  organizational  image  in  consonance 
with  individual  habitual  responses.   The  message  must  contain 
elements  which  allow  a  basis  for  logical  and  rational  support 
of  significant  others  by  which  an  individual  can  justify  his 
change  of  opinions  or  attitude. 

Bern,  as  noted  in  IC  of  Figure  1  contributed  to  what  has 

been  called  the  learning  school  of  thought.   He  held  that 

9 
non-human  environment  also  "teaches"  attitude. 

Following  B.F.  Skinner's  analysis  Bem  argues  that,  "The 
processes  by  which  an  individual  learns  to  label  internal 
stimuli  private,  are  the  same  processes  by  which  an  individual 
learns  to  label  public  external  stimuli,  which  are  available 
to  the  socializing  community." 


^  Ibid, 


^  Kiesler.,  Op  cit.,  p.  129 


10  Ibid. 
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Bern  states  that  self-descriptive  statements  (i.e., 
attitudes)  are  based  on  a  person's  observation  of  overt 
behavior  and  the  external  stimulus  situation  in  which  it 
happens.   In  other  words  you  must  rely  on  the  same  kind  of 
information  in  order  to  express  attitudes  about  yourself  as 
another  individual  must  rely  upon  to  express  his  attitudes 
about  you.   Bern  needed  little  or  no  place  for  mediation. 

From  this  theory  an  inference  can  be  made  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  the  image  (or  attitude)  that  is  held 
within  a  community  (e.g.  a  campus)  and  the  image  that  is  held 
individually.   It  can  be  assumed  that  if  an  individual  is 
reinforced,  either  positively  or  negatively,  for  expressing 
his  opinion  it  will  probably  affect  his  behavior  (i.e., 
accepting  or  not  accepting  military  service  as  a  viable 
alternative  to  pursue). 

Heider's  balance  theory  (IIA)  simply  stated  is  that  there 
are  three  units  -  the  individual  perceiver,  significant 
others,  and  the  object  of  an  attitude  -  which  are  drawn  toward 
a  balanced  state.   Where 
P  =  the  perceiver 

0  =  other  person  (s)         and  =  like 

X  =  the  object  =  dislike 

there  are  eight  possible  states: 
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Figure  2:   Heider's  Triadic  Relationships 
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In  these  diagrams  states  a,  b,  e,  and  f  are  balanced  and 
the  remainder  are  unbalanced.     Heider  claimed  that  an 
unbalanced  state  will  always  seek  new  equilibrium.   Balanced 
states  will  resist  change.   The  unbalanced  triads  will 
change  easily  in  the  direction  of  more  balance. 

Heider's  theory  may  explain  the  phenomenon  observed  by 
the  authors  that  some  institutions  generate  more  accessions 
for  particular  programs  than  do  others.   It  may  be  because 
the  students  that  continue  at  a  school  through  four  or  more 
years  do  so  because  the  institutional  attitude  is  in  balance 
with  their  attitudes.   If  there  is  an  unbalanced  state  such 
as  an  individual  with  strong  pro-military  attitudes  on  an 
antimilitary  campus, he  may  choose  to  change  his  beliefs  or 
feeling  to  reduce  the  tension  or  he  may  choose  to  transfer 
to  a  less  antimilitary  institution. 


•'•-'■  Ibid.  ,  p.  155 
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Heider  assumed  like  or  dislike  in  only  one  direction  and 
did  not  attempt  to  quantify  the  intensity  of  like  or  dislike. 
However,  his  theories  are  pivotal  in  the  sequence  of  attitude 
definition. 

Abelson  and  Rosenberg  in  their  cognitive  balancing 
theory,  IIB,  differ  from  Heider  in  that  they  consider  both 
cognitive  processes  and  affective  processes  of  interpersonal 
perception . 

They  emphasize  that  there  are  alternate  ways  of  restoring 
balance  and  that  one  may  rank  them  according  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  outcome.   They  say  that  the  probability  of  using  a 

particular  method  of  restoring  balance  "is  inversely  related 

12 
to  the  psychological  effort  necessary  for  the  method." 

In  other  words,  an  individual  will  restore  imbalance  in  the 

direction  of  least  effort  and  that  the  measurement  of  the 

direction  can  be  displayed  as  a  comparison  of  probabilities. 

Thus  far,  the  central  elements  in  our  definition  of 
attitude  have  been  mediation  and  balance. 

Osgood  and  Tannenbaums '  Principle  of  Congruity,  TIC  is 
discussed  here  in  connection  with  prediction  of  attitude 
change.   In  a  later  connection  we  shall  discuss  Osgood,  et  al , 
in  connection  with  attitude  measurement. 

Their  principle  of  congruity  can  be  stated  quite  suc- 
cinctly as,  "changes  in  evaluation  are  always  in  the  direction 


■"■^  Ibid.  ,  p.  172. 
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of  increased  congruity  with  the  existing  frame  of 

13 
reference, " 

Building  on  previous  consistency  theories,  Osgood,  et  al, 

stated  that  the  prime  stimulus,  called  the  significate,  is 

reinforced  in  its  impact  on  a  particular  response  depending 

upon  the  previously  learned  signs  (symbols)  which  have  at 

an  earlier  time  been  associated  with  that  response. 

Figure  3:   Osgood  et  al  Conditioning  Model 
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Osgood  states  that,  "the  meaning  of  a  concept  is  its 

location  in  a  space  defined  by  some  number  of  factors  or 

dimensions,  and  attitude  toward  a  concept  is  its  projection 

15 
onto  one  of  those  dimensions  defined  as  'evaluative'." 

In  their  scheme,  a  given  object  is  first  evaluated  on  a 

scale  that  runs  from  good  to  bad.   Since  a  person  holds 

many  attitudes  toward  an  object  some  of  his  evaluation  will 

be  consistent  with  another  and  others  inconsistent.  This  is 

related  to  the  concept  that  attitude  can  be  ascribed  to 

some  bipolar  continuum  with  a  zero  reference  point.   This 


13 

Fishbein,  M.,  ed.,  Attitude  Theory  and  Measurement, 

p.  302,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1967. 

14 

Osgood,  C.E.,  Suci,  G.J.,  and  Tannenbaum,  P. II.,  The 

Measurement  of  Meaning,  p.  7,  1957. 

15 

Fishbein,  Loc  cit . 
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implies  that  attitude  has  not  only  a  direction  but  also  an 
intensity  and  provides  a  basis  for  quantitative  analysis  or 
indexing  of  attitudes. 

This  principle  can  be  discussed  in  terms  of  relationship 
between  professors  and  students  on  a  campus.   For  example, 
a  student  likes  a  professor  and  hold  a  negative  attitude 
toward  the  military.   If  the  student  discovered  that  the 
professor  had  been  in  the  Navy  and  holds  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  Military,  incongruity  would  exist  and  would 
motivate  the  student  to  make  his  cognitions  internally 
consistent . 

Festinger's  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance,  IID,  states 
simply  that  two  cognitive  elements  (defined  as  bits  of 
knowledge,  or  beliefs  about  one-self,  about  one's  behavior, 
and  about  one's  surroundings  in  the  environment)  "are  in 

dissonant  relation  if,  considering  these  two  alone,  the 

16 
obverse  of  one  element  would  follow  the  other."     In  other 

words,  when  one  is  aware  that  his  belief  disagrees  with  a 

belief  of  another  significant  person  or  group,  one  either 

strengthens  his  belief  beyond  the  threat  level,  or  changes 

his  belief  tov/ard  that  held  by  his  significant  other  (s). 

Festinger  further  states  "being  psychologically  uncomfortable, 

will  motivate  the  person  to  reduce  the  dissonance  and 

achieve  consonance"  and  "...  in  addition  to  trying  to 


^^   Festinger,  L.A.,  Theory  of  Cognitive  Dissonance, 
p.  13,  Stanford  University  Press,  1957. 
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reduce  it,  the  person  will  actively  avoid  situations 

17 
and  information  which  would  likely  increase  dissonance." 

Sherif,  et  al,  IIIA,  state  that  attitude  represents  a 

"range  of  acceptance  and  range  of  rejections  for  a  class  of 

objects  or  positions  on  an  issue,"  and  it  may  include  areas 

in  which  the  individual  is  non-commital .   An  individual  will 

be  more  likely  to  assimilate  a  communication  if  it  falls 

within  his  range  of  acceptance.   If  it  falls  outside  his 

range  of  acceptance  he  will  be  more  likely  to  see  it  as  more 

18 

discrepant  than  it  actually  is. 

Attitude  change  or  resistance  to  change  is  a  function  of 
individual  categorization  of  communication.   Placement  of 
communication  as  within,  near  to,  or  far  from  the  bounds  of 

acceptance  is  the  crucial  process  underlying  attitude  change 

19 
including  the  direction  and  the  amount  of  change." 

The  functional  approaches  to  the  study  of  attitudes  IVA 

and  IVB  view  attitudes  as  those  elements  which  provide  some 

fulfillment  of  need  for  the  individual  personality.   Attitude 

change,  therefore,  depends  on  whether  or  not  a  held  opinion 

or  attitude  fulfills  its  function  or  need  as  observed  in 

actual  behavior. 


■'•^  Ibid.  ,  p.  3. 

^^   Kiesler,  Op  cit . ,  p.  105, 


"""^  Biesecker,  T.D.  and  Parson,  D.W.,  ed.,  The  Process  of 
Social  Influence,  p.  106,  Prentice-Hall,  1972. 
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This  theory  brings  into  focus  the  essence  of  the 
description  of  attitude  expressed  before  —  that  we  can  only 
infer  what  we  observe. 

Out  of  all  these  theories  there  are  certain  attributes 
that  recur,  (1)  an  attitude  has  an  object  or  focus;  (2)  it 
has  an  evaluative  dimension;  (3)  it  is  learned;  (4)  it 
results  in  (or  is  related  to)  characteristic  and  consistent 
behavior;  (5)  it  relates  to  functional  needs. 

2.   Definition  of  Image 

The  notion  of  image  is  more  stable  or  balanced  than 

the  concept  of  attitude.   Attributes  that  are  present  in 

20 
attitude  theory  also  exist  in  what  is  called  the  image. 

The  authors  of  this  research  think  of  attitudes  as  more 
dynamic  response  inclinations,  somewnat  liKe  the  arrows  between 
Heider's  units  while  the  image  resembles  the  more  fixed  total 
state  of  these  units.   Individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
hold  certain  images  of  what  an  object  is  perceived  to  be. 
These  images  are  determined  as  a  result  of  past  experience 
(learned)  and  are  changed  as  events  occur  that  alter  the 
knowledge  structure  of  the  individual.   These  are  thought  to 
be  psychological  structure  within  individuals. 

From  birth  there  is  a  constant  barrage  of  messages 

received  by  the  individual  from  which  he  may  base  his  images 

21 

of  people  and  objects. 


on 

Boulding,  Op  cit.,  p.  5. 

^■^    Ibid.  ,  p.  6. 
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Careful  differentiation  must  be  made  between  the  image 
and  the  messages  that  are  received.  "The  messages  consist 
of  information  in  the  sense  that  they  are  structured  expe- 
riences.  The  meaning  of  a  message  is  the  change  which  it 

22 
produces  in  the  image."    The  reader  will  recall  that 

Osgood  feels  that  the  meaning  of  an  image  is  defined  by 

where  it  exists  in  sementic  space.   Three  things  can  happen 

when  a  message  is  received.   The  image  can  remain  unaffected, 

it  can  be  re-evaluated,  or  the  image  can  be  changed  in  some 

radical  manner.   If  there  is  no  change  to  the  image  it  can 

be  said  that  the  message  had  little  or  no  meaning  to  the 

balanced  previous  state. 

The  image  of  any  individual  or  organization  consists  of 
images  of  f^ct  and  images  of  value.   There  is  a.  difference 
between  the  image  of  which  one  has  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations in  a  certain  space  and  time  and  the  value  he  places 
on  them.   For  example,  if  one  were  to  say,  "the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School  is  in  Monterey."   That  is  an  image  that 
exists  in  time  and  space.   If  one  were  to  say  that,  "The 
Naval  Postgraduate  School  is  a  fine  institution,"  he  would 
be  concerned  with  the  image  of  values. 

The  image  of  values  puts  a  rating  on  various  parts  of 
the  total  image,  according  to  some  scale  of  goodness  or 
badness.   Everyone  has  one  or  more  of  these  scales. 


22 

^^  Ibid. ,  p.  7, 
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If  a  message  is  not  perceived  as  either  good  or  bad  it 
will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  image.   If  it  is 
perceived  as  contrary  to  the  image  that  is  held,  it  will  be 
resisted.   However,  if  the  message  is  consistent  with  the 
existing  image,  it  will  be  accepted  easily  and  possibly  may 
change  or  modify  the  image  in  some  small  manner.   According 

to  Boulding  occasionally  messages  can  cause  massive  reorga- 

23 

nization  of  images. 

As  we  move  on  toward  the  attempt  to  measure  an  image  held 
by  a  particular  group  of  students  it  is  well  to  keep  Boulding 's 
view  in  mind. 

Victor  R.  Tom  was  interested  in  the  reorganization  of 

images.   In  1971  he  investigated  how  self-image  relates  to 

24   , 
most  and  least  preferred  organizations.     He  found  that  jou- 

seeking  college  seniors  prefer  organizations  which  they 

25 
perceive  to  be  similar  to  their  own  personality  profiles. 

Tom  felt  that  recruiters  from  any  organization  would  be 
ill  advised  to  select  candidates  only  on  a  basis  of  individual 
personality  tests.   Utilizing  an  adjective  check  list  Tom 
studied  the  pattern  of  how  the  candidate  saw  the  organiza- 
tional image  in  relation  to  his  self-image.   He  suggested 
the  need  for  commensurate  adjectival  scales.   Tom's  work  may 
be  said  to  support  the  "subjective  factor  theory"  of 
recruiting  vice  the  "objective  factor  theory"  which  stresses 


^^  Ibid. ,  p.  10. 

"^^   Tom.  V.R..  "The  Role  of  Personality  and  Organizational 
Images  in  the  Recruiting  Process,"  Organizational  Behavior 
and  Human  Performance,  p.  573. 

^^  Ibid. ,  p  590. 
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characteristics  such  as  pay,  location  and  benefits  and  the 
"critical  contact  theory"  which  places  prime  importance  on 
appearances  and  perceived  images  of  the  candidate  while  he 
is  in  contact  with  the  recruiter. 

Tom  cited  the  work  of  Graham  as  being  a  needed  step  in 

developing  the  necessary  instrumentation  for  individual  and 

26 
organizational  combined  profiles.     However,  Graham  saw  the 

peril  of  trying  to  force  the  psychological  dimensions  of  a 

27 
personality  test  on  the  structure  of  organizations.     He 

thus  directed  his  study  back  in  the  lines  of  Osgood  and 
sought  descriptors  or  traits  which  ascribed  both  individuals 
and  organizations.   Graham's  methodology  seems  much  more 
influenced  by  Lewin  (1951)  and  Osgood  (1957).   Graham's 
seeking  after  commensurability  of  traits  is  more  in  the 
tradition  of  consistency  theory  as  we  have  described  it  above, 
The  authors  are  looking  to  this  same  school  of  thought  for 
answers  to  how  organizational  images  may  be  more  closely 
aligned  with  perceived  individual  images  in  order  to  posi- 
tively influence  recruiting. 
3.   Measurement  of  Image 

a.   Semantic  Differential 

The  premise  of  Osgood,  et  al  is  that  images  take 

28 
on  quantitative  meaning  by  the  process  of  encoding.     Likert 

and  others  knew  for  some  time  that  adjectives  could  be 


26  ,.  .  , 
Ibid. 

27 

Appendix  B. 

^^  Osgood,  et  al..  Op  cit . ,  p.  18 
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represented  in  scaled  degrees  of  intensity.   Words  are 
associated  with  images  over  long  periods  of  time.   Karwoski 

and  Odbert  (1942)  demonstrated  how  this  may  also  be  true  of 

29 
some  visual  symbols  (synesthetes)  over  time.     The  break- 
through, however,  came  when  scholars  began  to  think  of 
semantic  space  in  Euclidean  terms,  using  paired,  polar  words 
whose  axis  could  be  assessed  on  an  interval  scale.   Osgood, 
et  al,  generated  long  lists  of  adjectives  and  began  to  measure 
the  intensity  attached  to  these  adjectives  by  people  in  a 
given  population.   By  factor  analysis,  Osgood  and  his 

compatriots  found  three  major  vectors  which  accounted  for 

30 
about  fifty  percent  of  the  total  variance.     One  can 

display  these  vectors  lineally  as: 

Figure  4:   Osgood  et  al  Symbolic  Model 
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^^  Ibid. ,  p.  37, 
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We  can  actually  display  data  in  n  -  dimensional  space 
with  vectors  (1  to  «,)  representing  the  intensity  of  n  words 
in  the  minds  of  a  particular  group  of  people. 
Figure  5:   Semantic  Space  Model 
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We  should  keep  in  mind  that  no  matter  how  we  display  their 
data,  the  meaning  of  the  data  is  mediated  through  the 
collective  minds  of  a  particular  population. 

After  obtaining  exhaustive  lists  of  polar-paired  words 

from  widely  divergent  samples,  Osgood,  et  al.  began  with 

31 
Thurstone ' s  Centroid  Factor  Method  of  factor  analysis. 

2 
Their  second  analysis  used  D   (distances)  to  obtain  a 
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Ibid . ,  p .  36 . 
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matrix  of  coordinates  (loadings)  for  each  variable  on  a  set 
of  dimensions  (factors)  which  are  orthogonal  to  each  other 
These  dimensions  were  rotated  graphically  maintaining 
orthogonality  and  compared  with  those  from  the  centroid 
method.   Three  factors  emerged:   Evaluation,  Potency  and 
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Activity 


33 


A  further  Thesaurus  sampling  and  a  quartimax 


rotation  of  the  centroid  procedure  accounted  for  more  factors 

34 
but  less  of  the  total  variance. 

b.   Trait  Ascription  Questionnaire 

Graham  continued  the  exploration  of  semantic 

space  as  developed  by  Osgood,  et  al.   His  trait  Ascription 

Questionnaire  (TAQ)  can  be  used  to  quantify  traits  in  six 

dimensions  (Two  polar  identies  for  each  factored  dimension): 

Ethical  -  xuoral.  Flexibility  -  Openness  to  Change,  Disposition, 

Potency,  Organization,  and  Utility  -  Worth.   Those  dimensions 

might  be  displayed  as: 

Figure  6:   Vector  Model 
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Ibid. ,  p.  42 
Ibid. ,  p.  46. 
Ibid. ,  p.  64. 
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Graham  is  especially  interested  in  establishing  commen- 
surability  of  these  images  when  describing  individuals  and 
organizations . 

Beginning  with  a  list  of  17,954  "trait  names"  from 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  Roget's  Thesaurus, 
Norman's  2800  personality  trait  descriptions,  Graham  used 
Q-sort  methods  with  students  to  achieve  that  commensurate 
dimensionality  between  personality  and  organization  in  120 
trait  descriptive  terms.   (Test-retest  reliabilities  run 
from  .83  to  .91. ) 

Graham,  then  has  an  instrument  (TAQ)  which  with  consider- 
able confidence  of  commensurability  of  traits  can  assess  the 
individu3.1  and  organizational  images  within  a  given  population 


^^   Ibid, 
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II.   STATEMENT  OF  LINES  OF  INQUIRY 

A.  OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  design  and  test  for 
viability  a  methodology  to  so  measure  individual  and  orga- 
nizational images  held  in  a  population  of  prospective  recruit- 
ing interest,  direct  the  designers  of  written  communication 
toward  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  ideal  organizational 
image  for  the  particular  population. 
Criteria  for  validity:   (1)   direction  of  emphasis  of 

communication  treatment  must 
be  supplied  to  the  designer 

(2)  relative  intensity  of  the 
dimensions  must  be  supplied 

(3)  descriptions  of  the  dimensions 
must  be  supplied 

B .  HYPOTHESES 

The  authors  set  the  following  hypotheses  to  be  tested 
at  the  same  time: 

H- :   There  will  be  greater  similarity  between 
the  individual  and  organizational  images 
on  the  productive  campus  than  on  the  less 
productive  campus. 
H„:   Differences  between  organizational  images 
will  be  greater  than  differences  between 
individual  images  on  the  two  campuses. 
30 


Hot   The  image  traits  for  individuals  and 
organizations  are  commensurate. 

H.:   Factors  in  organizational  images  on 

productive  campuses  will  be  less  orthogonal 
than  on  low  producing  campuses. 

C.   PREMISES 

There  is  no  claim  made  here  that  the  authors  have  exhausted 
the  variables  of  interest  which  may  effect  the  interaction 
of  the  above  factors. 

A  premise  of  this  study  is  that  high  degree  of  perceived 
similarity  in  images  leads  to  a  condition  of  more  balance, 
more  stability  and  less  dissonance  than  a  condition  of 
perceived  dissimilarity. 

Factors  of  environment,  social-economic  status,  grade 
point  average,  marital  status,  etc.,  will  also  effect  the 
interaction  of  the  above  state  hypotheses  and  should  be 
considered  in  the  replication  of  similar  research  in  the 
future . 
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III.   METHODOLOGY 

Figure  7:   Methodology  Flow  Chart 
The  following  chart  explains  the  sequence  of  steps  in  this 
study: 

A.   Initial  Interviews 
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A.   INITIAL  INTERVIEWS 

The  authors  first  interviewed  Dr.  Wm.  Graham  in  August 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  his  TAQ  and  its  use  with 
other  organizations. 

Prior  to  the  campus  selection  and  surveying  of  the 
populations,  both  authors  visited  NAVCRUITCOM  Area  Eight 
Headquarters  and  the  Commanding  Officer  of  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  recruiting  districts.   These  visits  vere  conducted 
in  an  effort  to  determine  paid  advertising  policies  that  were 
currently  in  effect.   It  was  determined  that  the  policies 
were  consistent  with  internal  and  higher  directives  but 
in  each  case  (San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles)  there  was  a 
need  for  guidance  in  the  selection  of  advertising  material 
and  the  locale  to  present  it .   Simply  stated  the  question 
was  —  where  and  what  to  advertise?   Based  on  this  fact  it 
was  decided  that  an  endeavor  in  this  field  could  bring 
beneficial  results,  and  assist  the  district  level  managers 
in  the  allocation  of  advertising  funds. 

Because  of  distance,  time,  and  monetary  constraints, 
the  authors  selected  the  San  Francisco  District  as  the 
geographic  limits  of  the  study.   The  Commanding  Officer  was 
contacted  by  phone  and  a  letter  was  sent  requesting  permission 
to  conduct  the  survey  in  his  district  on  two  of  the  campuses 
he  selected.   He  promptly  provided  the  authors  with  the 
names  of  individuals  to  contact  on  each  campus  as  well  as 
the  names  of  campuses  with  high  recruiting  records  and 
campuses  with  low  recruiting  results. 
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After  randomly  selecting  two  sites  from  the  list  of  high 
and  low  recruiting  campuses  the  authors  were  given  names  of 
officials  to  contact  by  phone  and  letter  on  those  campuses 
for  permission  to  circulate  the  questionnaire.   Prior  to 
this,  of  course,  local  Naval  Postgraduate  School  administrative 
requirements  were  satisfied, insuring  compliance  with  BUPERSINST 
1000.21  of  5  August  1974  by  submitting  those  letters  and  the 
questionnaire  for  approval. 

The  authors  approached  individuals  specified  by  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  NAVCRUITCOM  on  these  campuses  as 
graduate  students  residing  in  Monterey,  California,  and 
tried  not  to  be  identified  with  any  recruiting  effort. 

B.   THE  SAMPLE 

The  questionnaire  was  given  to  students;  and  to  faculty 
who  had  served  on  each  given  campus  for  at  least  one  ycar-- 
who  would  be  present  for  at  least  one  more  year  and  who  had 
classroom  contact  with  students. 

Lists  of  students  and  faculty  were  generated  by  these 
two  campus  officials.   While  simple  random  sampling  was 
requested  it  can  not  be  known  with  certainty  if  this  was 
the  method  used  by  these  officials. 

The  samples  requested  and  received  are  as  follows: 
Campus  I  (high  recruiting  record) 

faculty  requested    15     questionnaires  returned   6 
students  requested   60    questionnaires  returned  48 
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Campus  II  (low  recruiting  record) 

faculty  requested   15    questionnaires  returned  4 
students  requested  60    questionnaires  returned  25 

Appendix  C  tables  1  and  2,  contain  the  demographic 
profiles  of  this  sample.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  profes- 
sors were  all  male,  possessed  graduate  degrees  or  higher, 

and  averaged  43.3  years  of  age  on  the  producing  campus  while 

36 
they  averaged  49.5  years  of  age  on  the  low  producing  campus. 

Students  were  primarily  male,  in  their  senior  year,  and 

averaged  23.3  years  of  age  on  the  high  producing  campus  and 

22.9  years  of  age  on  the  other  campus.   Only  data  from  the 

students  were  used  in  the  analyses. 

C.   INSTRUMENTATION 

The  instrument  selected  for  this  study  was  William  K. 
Graham's  Trait  Ascription  Questionnaire  (TAQ) .   (Dr.  Graham 
granted  permission  for  its  use.) 

The  instrument  was  selected  primarily  because  it  attempts 

to  describe  individuals  and  groups  in  mutually  relevant  terms. 

37 
Consisting  of  120  trait  descriptive  terms    arranged  in 

such  a  manner  that  the  respondent  can  select  one  of  five 

degrees  of  applicability  to  him  (her)  self  and  to  his  (her) 

organization,  the  instrument  has  been  tested  in  industrial, 
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prison,  engineering,  and  university  populations. 


Appendix  C. 
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Appendix  B. 
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Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  establishing 
commensurability  of  the  traits  for  both  individual  and  orga- 
nizational descriptions.   Graham's  investigation  showed  a 

correlation  of  favorable  ratings  at  r  =  .93  and  the  90  percent 
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of  the  contrasts  failed  to  produce  significant  differences. 

Graham  used  principal  components  analysis  and  analysis  of 
favorability  rating  along  with  Kaiser's  (1958)  varimax  com- 
ponent loading  and  showed  that  the  pattern  of  loadings  are 
very  similar  for  self  and  organization  images.   This  finding 
was  one  of  the  key  reasons  why  the  authors  selected  the  TAQ 
for  this  study.   As  was  earlier  mentioned,  reliability  test- 
retest  studies  also  made  the  TAQ  attractive  for  field  use. 
To  test  the  hypotheses  of  interest  it  was  necessary  to 
first  find  ineaningful  dimensions  of  the  TAQ  data  upon  which 
to  make  comparisons.   Graham's  exhaustive  work  with  several 
populations  (using  a  Q-sort  technique)  led  him  to  six 
dimensions:   Ethical  -  moral,  Flexibility  -  Openness  to 
Change,  Disposition,  Potency,  Organization,  and  Utility  - 

Worth.     In  similar  and  earlier  work  Osgood  et  al .  found 
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three  dimensions:   potency,  activity  and  evaluation. 

The  authors  began  their  factor  analysis  without  specify- 
ing a  given  number  of  dimensions. 

The  authors  attempted  a  Q-sort  procedure  with  some 
twenty-five  local  Navy  participants  (students  from  the 


^^    Ibid. 

Appendix  B. 
^'^   Osgood  et  al .  ,  Op  cit.,  p.  18 
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original  population  were  not  available)  but  this  proved 
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inadequate  in  approximating  Graham's  six  dimensions. 

After  extracting  the  initial  set  of  factors  (Appendix  F) 

and  arriving  at  15-18  factors  for  each  domain  the  authors 

chose  to  deliberately  cut  off  the  number  of  factors  when  they 

had  accounted  for  50  percent  of  the  variance.   Hence  forward 

the  factors  are  asymptotic. 

D.   ADMINISTRATION  OF  TAQ 

The  campus  official  administering  the  TAQ  on  each  campus 
made  the  following  statement  to  those  faculty  and  students 
sampled: 

"We  have  been  asked  to  assist  two  graduate  students  on 
a  project  leading  toward  completion  of  their  thesis  on 
organizational  images. 

They  have  requested  that  we  complete  the  questionnaire 
being  passed  out  now it  takes  about  9  minutes  to  complete. 

Previous  surveys  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the 
image  projected  by  the  Civil  Service,  State  Penal  System,  A. E.G., 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  General  Motors,  I.B.M.,  Standard  Oil, 
and  others.   In  this  case  they  are  interested  in  determing 
your  feelings  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  Navy." 
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Appendix  F  shows  that  the  number  of  factors  needed 

to  account  for  all  the  variance  in  the  eight  student  images 

ranged  from  fifteen  to  eighteen.   However,  the  first  three 

factors  accounted  for  an  average  of  48.95  percent  of  the 

total  variance.   Four  factors  accounted  for  an  average 

of  55.6  percent  while  six  factors  accounted  for  an  average 

of  68.2  percent  of  the  total  variance. 
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The  instruments  were  then  filled  out  by  the  sampled 
students  and  faculty.   Some  55.5  percent  were  returned 
completely  filled  in. 

It  should  be  noted  that  attempts  at  obtaining  returns 
from  university  administrators  (in  addition  to  faculty  and 
students)  were  not  successful. 

It  was  not  considered  prudent  to  return  to  these  univer- 
sities for  a  larger  sample.   Inasmuch  as  the  intent  of  the 
authors  was  to  test  the  viability  of  this  procedure  and  not 
to  measure  these  particular  university  samples  for  intensive 

recruiting  campaigns  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  select 
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such  sample  size  as  those  suggested  by  survey  authorities. 

E.   STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  authors  used  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 

Sciences  (SPSS)  programs  to  begin  the  descriptive  and 

44 
statistical  analysis  of  the  coded  data.     Data  cards  were 

visually  verified  before  processing  began.   The  means  of  the 

45 
traits  are  listed  in  Table  3  Appendix  C.     This  information 

came  from  a  subprogram  called  BREAKDOWN. 

The  shapes  of  the  distributions  (kurtosis,  skewness, 

and  range)  were  obtained  from  a  subprogram  known  as 

CONDESCRIPTIVE. 
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A  one-way  analysis  of  variance  with  special  emphasis  on 
Bartlett  -  Box  F),  principal  component  factor  analysis 
rotation  of  matrices  (VARIMAX)  and  cumulative  differences 
noted  in  off  diagonals  in  transformed  matrices  were  the  tests 
used  to  test  and  describe  the  final  results. 

It  was  necessary  arbitrarily  and  by  face  validity  to 
divide  the  group  into  "good"  and  "bad"  traits  63  and  57 
respectively  in  order  to  process  120  variables  in  this  SPSS 

program  (max  =  80).   Some  69,328  bytes  of  information  were 
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used  on  each  computer  run.     An  intervening  step  was  the 

selection  of  those  variables  with  multiple  correlations  over 

.5  to  use  within  each  group  of  traits. 

A  principal  component  factor  analysis  without  iteration 

(FACTOR  -  PA3  Jn  the  SPSS  Program)  was  followed  by  a  rotation 

of  the  matricies  and  a  transformation  using  the  VARIMAX  routine, 

VARIMAX  centers  on  simplifying  the  columns  of  a  factor  matrix. 

This  is  the  equivalent  to  maximizing  the  squared  loadings  in 

each  column,  i.e., 


m   n    /  a .  ■>      m     in    a^  .   \^ 


n  Z        E 
p-1   j=l  p=l       3=1 


-^  maximum 


This  treatment  led  to  the  three-by-three  matricies  reported 
in  Appendix  G. 


4^  Appendix  E, 
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IV.   RESULTS 

It  is  felt  that  the  criteria  of  the  objective,  as  stated 
in  chapter  II  were  met.   The  details  and  ramifications  of  this 
are  discussed  in  Chapters  V  and  VI. 

The  results  of  the  hypotheses  testing  are  as  follows: 

H^ :   There  will  be  a  greater  similarity  between  the 
individual  and  organizational  images  on  the  productive  campus 
than  on  the  less  productive  campus.   Decision:   Accept. 

The  procedures  employed  in  this  study  are  similar  to 
nearly  every  factor  analytic  approach.   First  a  correlation 
matrix  is  formed.   Then  the  initial  factors  are  extracted. 
Finally  the  matrix  is  rotated  to  a  terminal  solution  in 
search  of  the  simplest  explanation  of  how  the  factors  relate 
to  each  other  and  how  they  explain  the  association  of  all  the 
variables.   The  initial  factors  have  been  extracted,  the 
matrices  were  then  rotated  and  are  displayed  in  Table  1. 
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Table  I. 


Transformation  Matrices  of  Student  TAQ 
Less  Productive  Campus  (LPC) 


Individual  Image 

(II) 

Factor  I 

Factor  II 

Factor  III 

Factor  I 

-0.69619 

-0.64883 

-0.30714 

II 

-0.68223 

0.73112 

0.00196 

III 

0.22328 

0.21091 

-0.95166 

Less  Productive  Campus  (LPC) 
Organizational  Image    (01 ) 


Factor  I 

Factor  II 

Factor  III 

Factor  I 

-0.53619 

-0.68912 

-0.48746 

II 

-0.76448 

0.15161 

0.62657 

III 

-0.35788 

0.70861 

-0.60811 

More  Productive  Campus  (MPC) 

Organizational  Image    (01) 

Factor  I 
Factor  I  -0.77557 

II  -0.63121 

III  -0.00845 

More  Productive  Campus  (MPC) 


Factor  II 
-0.53526 
0.65046 
0.53888 


Factor  III 
-0.33465 
0.42246 
-0.84234 


Individual 

Image 

(II) 

Factor  I 

Factor  II 

Factor  III 

Factor  I 

-0.65212 

-0.55002 

-0.52175 

II 

0.57166 

0.09527 

-0.81494 

III 

-0.49795 

0.82970 

-0.25230 
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To  compare  these  matrices  one  approach  is  to  report  the 
cumulative  differences  of  the  of f -diagonals ,   A  cumulative 
difference  of  0.0  would  indicate  perfect  orthogonality  and 
that  the  main  diagonal  accounts  for  all  the  variance  and  the 
exact  correlations  of  variables  within  those  factors.   Table  2 
illustrates  how  cumulative  differences  of  the  off-diagonals 
may  be  applied: 

Table  II 
Cumulative  Differences  of  Off  -  Diagonals 
MPC-OI  "      MPC-II   2.33416 
LPC-OI   ~   LPC-II   1.50598 
Hypotheses  1  states  that  there  will  be  greater  similarity 
between  individual  and  organizational  images  on  the  productive 
campus  than  on  the  less  productive  campus.   This  is  supported 
in  the  comparison  above.   The  less  productive  campus  has 
more  distance  between  individual  and  organizational  images, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  smaller  off-diagonal  cumulative 
difference . 

H„:   differences  between  organizational  images  will  be 
greater  than  differences  between  individual  images  on  the 
two  campuses.   Decision:   Accept. 

Table  III 

Cumulative  Differences  of  Off  -  Diagonals 

CD. 
MPC-OI  "      LPC-OI     .99746 

MPC-II   "   LPC-II    2.84072 
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Using  the  same  table  of  cumulative  differences  of  the 
off  diagonals  one  sees  that  organizational  images  (c.d.  = 
.99746)  are  more  orthogonal  than  individual  images  (2,84072), 
This  supports  the  hypothesis. 

Analyses  of  variance  were  made  of  the  original  observations 
grouped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above  table.   It  is  noted 
here  that  none  of  the  comparisons  were  significant  at  the  .05 
level  of  probability.   However,  when  testing  for  homogeneity 
of  variances  using  the  Bartlett  -  Box  F  test  only  one 
comparison  met  the  confidence  level  of  .026.   This  was  on 
the  less  productive  campus.   This,  too,  supports  the  hypothesis, 

Table  IV. 
Bartlett  -  Box  F  Test  for  homogeneity  of  Variance 

F  P 
MPC-OI  "  LPC-OI 
MPC-II  "  LPC-II 
MPC-OI  "  MPC-II 
LPC-OI  "  LPC-II 
H„:  the  traits  for  individuals  and  organization  are 
commensurate.   Decision:   Accept. 

As  was  described  earlier,  Graham  has  used  analysis  of 
variance  to  test  whether  clusters  of  traits  have  commensura- 
bility  when  applied  to  more  than  one  individual  or  group. 
While  the  authors  make  no  assumptions  usually  necessary  to 
undertake  analysis  of  variance  (e.g.  independence  of 
observations,  normality  of  sampled  population,  etc.)  the 
test  was  undertaken. 
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1.238 

.254 

1.437 

.148 

1.056 

.394 

1.977 

.026 

Table  V 

Analysis  of  Variance 
LPC-OI  "    II        Source      DF    Mean  Square   F  ratio  P 

Between  Groups   11   2.1815       3.614   n.s. 

Within  Groups   288   0.6039 

Total  299 

LPC  "   MPC-OI       Source      DF   Mean  Square   F  ratio  P 

Between  Groups   11   3.6506       4.23    n.s. 

Within  Groups   426    .8630 

Total  437 

LPC  ~  MPC-II       Source      DF   Mean  Square   F  ratio  P 

Between  Groups   11   3.8832       5.524    n.s. 

Within  Groups   426   0.7029 

Total  437 

MPC-OI  ~  II        Source      DF   Mean  Square   F  ratio  P 

Between  Groups   11   2.0984       2.4     n.s. 

Within  Groups   564   0.8744 

Total  575 

The  analyses  of  variance  in  Table  V  showed  that  there  is 
no  significant  differences  based  on  comparisons  of  original 
trait  observations.   While  there  are  questions,  e.g.  the  need 
for  differing  total  number  of  factors  to  explain  total  variance 
and  that  factors  I,  II,  and  III  contain  different  traits  for 
individual  and  organizational  images,  the  authors  find  no 
statistical  way,  in  semantic  space,  of  rejecting  this 
hypothesis. 
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H. :   factors  in  organizational  images  in  productive 
campuses  will  be  less  orthogonal  than  those  on  poor  campuses. 
Decision:   Reject. 

Main  diagonals  of  the  organizational  images  were: 

Table  VI 
Main  Diagonals  of  Organizational  Matrices 

FACTORS 

CAMPUS I II ITI 

High  Producing  -.77557        .65046       -.84234 

Low  Producing  -.53619        .15161       -.60811 

Completely  orthogonal  factors  would  cause  the  main 
diagonal  to  reach  1.000.   It  is  obvious  that  the  diagonals 
in  the  higher  producing  campus  are  more  orthogonal. 
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V.   DISCUSSION 

In  the  review  of  the  literature  the  authors  found  the 
consistancy  theories  to  be  of  special  use  to  this  challenge 
of  matching  individuals  and  organizational  images.   Heider, 
Osgood,  Festinger,  et  al , ,  claimed  that  when  individuals 
perceive  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  dissonance  with  beliefs 
held  by  significant  others, they  will  seek  to  reduce  the  tension 
which  accompanies  that  dissonance. 

The  decision  to  accept  hypothesis  1  supports  this  theory. 
The  cumulative  differences  of  off-diagonals  in  the  organi- 
zational and  individual  images  on  the  productive  campus 
were  higher  than  on  the  campus  with  the  lower  recruiting 
record. 

This  in  turn, supports  the  consistency  theories  cited 
earlier.   Apparently,  on  the  more  productive  campus,  students 
have  already  merged  their  images  of  themselves  with  their 
perceived  images  of  the  Navy  as  an  organization. 

It  would  appear  from  Table  III  that  individual  images 
appear  less  well  defined.   Their  factors  are  less  orthogonal. 
Here  lies  the  focus  for  recruiting  messages. 

Organizational  image  factors  (MPC  and  LPC)  are  very 
orthogonal.   (See  Table  III.)   These  images  have  more 
cohesiveness . 

The  LPC  has  more  orthogonality  of  individual  and  organi- 
zational image  factors  than  the  MPC.   Almost  by  inference, 
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then,  we  conclude  that  the  organizational  image  is  more 
easily  manipulated  to  approach  the  individual  image  on  the 
LPC.   The  recruiter  knows  more  clearly  which  factors  to 
emphasize  or  reduce.   The  result  can  be  a  sharpened  Navy's 
organizational  image  in  terms  of  the  perceived  individual 
image.   (In  otherwords  increased  in  its  orthogonality.) 

The  significance  of  this  observation  for  the  Navy 
recruiter  is  quite  clear.   The  heavy  emphasis  in  designing 
printed  media  should  be  in  bending  organizational  images 
toward  the  perceived  individual  images  of  that  particular 
campus. 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  design  and  test  for 
viability  a  methodology  to  so  measure  individual  and  organi- 
zational images  held  in  a  population  of  prospective  recruiting 
interest  that  one  could  direct  the  designers  a  written 
communication  toward  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  ideal 
organizational  image  for  that  particular  population. 

Three  criteria  were  set.  This  methodology  must  supply 
(1)  a  direction  of  emphasis,  (2)  relative  intensity  of  the 
dimensions  and  (3)  descriptions  of  the  dimensions. 

It  is  apparent  to  Osgood  et  al .  that  one  could  go  to 
main  diagonals  of  the  transformed  matrices  and  display  the 

individual  and  organizational  images  numerically  or 

47 
graphically. 
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FACTOR 

INDIVIDUAL 

I 

.69619 

II 

.73112 

III 

.95166 

Table  VII 


ORGANIZATIONAL    DIRECTION  &  INTENSITY 

OF  TREATMENT 


.53619  +  .16000  (Potency) 

.15161  +  .57951  (Evaluation) 

.60811  +  .34355  (Activity) 

One  might  also  describe  this  graphically  in  n-dimensions 
space,  for,  according  to  Osgood  et  al . ,  where  those  three 
lines  intersect  is  the  position  of  the  image  in  question. 

Figure  8  indicates  the  relative  amount  of  each  factors 
contribution  to  the  organizational  image  while  Figure  9  shows 
the  factor  mix  comprising  the  individual  image  on  the  LPC, 
Notice  the  different  loading  of  factor  II  on  the  organizational 
and  individual  image.   If  recruiters  want  to  attract  people 
from  the  LPC  one  line  of  approach  might  be  to  emphasize 
factor  II  so  that  the  individual  and  organizational  images 
are  more  similar.   This  approach  seems  to  be  supported  by 
consistency  theory  which  states  that  self  image  will  be 
maintained  in  a  consistent  manner  to  significant  others' 
views. 
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Figure  8:   LPC-OI 
The  present  organizational  image  is  located  as  follows 
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Figure  9:   LPC-II 


It  was  determined  that  the  individual  image  was  located  as 
follows : 
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VI.   CONCLUSIONS 

1.  In  this  study  four  hypotheses  supported  by  consistency 
theories  about  the  relationships  of  individual  and  organi- 
zational images  on  two  campuses  were  tested.   Hypotheses 
stating  that  there  would  be  greater  similarity  between  the 
individual  and  organizational  images  on  the  productive 
campuses  than  on  the  less  productive;  that  differences  between 
the  factors  of  organizational  images  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  individual  images  on  both  campuses;  that  TAQ  trait 
words  are  commensurate  for  both  individual  and  group  images, 
are  all  accepted.   The  hypothesis  that  organizational  images 
will  be  less  orthogonal  on  productive  campuses  than  on  less 
productive  campuses  is  rejected. 

The  implications  for  the  recruiting  effort  message 
designers,  ought  to  be:   (a)  find  the  perceived  individual 
images  of  the  target  population,  (b)  use  those  factors  found 
in  that  image  and  (c)  design  a  communication  strategy  which 
would  portray  the  Navy  organization  along  those  factors  in 
the  direction  of  and  in  distance  toward  the  individual 
image  f actored-position . 

2.  The  overall  objective  -  producing  a  viable  methodology 
for  more  accurate  design  of  recruiting  messages  and  the 
criteria  demanding  direction,  and  intensity  and  descriptors 
for  advertising  modifications  were  satisfactorily  met.   The 
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Trait  Ascription  Questionnaire  (TAQ)  constructed  by  Dr. 
William  K.  Graham  can  be  thus  employed  most  helpfully. 

Graphically  the  treatment  vector  should  move  from  point 
A  to  point  B  by  those  six  coordinates. 

Figure  10: 
Treatment  Vector   * 


m. 


m. 


*   r 


m., 


1600  or  linearly 


r   =  .57951  or  linearly 


m 


r   =  .34355  or  linearly 
mg 
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If  the  indicated  treatment  distances  are  represented 
linearly  they,  in  this  case,  may  also  be  presented  as  a 
ratio.   The  above  satisfies  criteria  (1)  and  (2)  of  our 
objective.   The  description  of  these  dimensions  are  the 
traits  taken  directly  from  the  TAQ  and  associated  with  the 
three  factors  (dimensions)  of  individual  image  on  the  less 
productive  campus. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  three  factors  rather 
closely  resembled  Osgood's  three  dimensions.  The  reader 
must  judge  for  himself: 

Less  Productive  Campus,  individual,  image,  "good"  traits 

Factor  I   (Osgood:  Potency) 
Traits      Enterprising  Organized 

Growing  Responsive 

Innovative  Successful 

Orderly  Up  and  Coming 

Valuable  Useful 

Factor  II   (Osgood:  Evaluation) 
Ethical  Resourceful 

Progressive  Stable 

Reliable  Successful 

Reputable  Valviable 

Factor  III   (Osgood:   Activity) 
Pioneering  Venturesome 

This  satisfies  the  description  criteria  (3). 

The  reader  may  already  note  that  this  same  methodology 

may  be  used  on  the  more  productive  campus  to  improve 

recruiting.   If  consistency  theory  holds  true  there  is 

still  room  for  improvement  here. 
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Figure  11:   MPC  Treatment  Vector 


m. 


Looking  at  the  loading  for  the  better  campus  one  finds: 


Factor     Individual  Image 


Desired 

Organizational  Image   Change 


I 

II 
III 


.65212 
.09527 
.25230 


.77557 
.65046 
.84234 


-.12 
-.55 
-.59 
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The  descriptors  should  be  the  trait  names  taken  from  the 
factors  of  individual  image  at  this  campus.   The  ratio  of 
corrective  intensity  is  -.12:   -.55:   -59,  or  putting  it 
roughly  "pull  back  1  to  4  to  5  on  factors  1,  2,  and  3." 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  see  if,  when  advertising 
was   aimed  in  this  direction  with  this  new  ratio  of  intensities, 
whether  the  recruiting  would  improve  over  time. 

The  Navy  must  decide  if  it  is  worth  the  expense  of  more 
accurately  preparing  its  recruiting  messages  to  achieve 
more  efficient  reception  and  persuasion.   Larger  sample  sizes, 
access  to  administrators  as  well  as  faculty  and  students 
(access  to  some  campuses  can  be  a  problem  in  some  locales.) 
OP-SCAN  coding  of  instruments  and  a  program  such  as  the 
World  Event  Interaction  Survey  System  (WEIS)  to  allow  area, 
regional  and  individual  campus  assessment  would  be  required 
to  adequately  test  this  methodology  for  its  effect  on 
recruiting  across  the  nation. 
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Office  of  Naval  Research  Contract  Number  N  00014-  67- 

A-0269-004 ,  The  Management  and  Analysis  of  Interaction  Event 

Data:   A  Computerized  System  lor  Monitoring  and  Projecting 

Events  Flows.   McClelland,  C.A.  and  Ofhers,  Sept.  1971. 
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VII.   RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  if  the  TAQ  is  to  be  used  in  Navy 
recruiting  efforts, that  Graham's  methodology  be  repeated 
among  college  students  generating  similar  but  fewer  traits 
to  be  measured. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  TAQ  be  prepared  in  a  format 
which  can  be  processed  automatically  by  OP-SCAN  equipment. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  students  be  assessed  earlier  in 
their  college  careers  so  that  there  is  more  time  to  expose 
them  to  TAQ  modified  messages  from  the  Navy  recruiter. 

4.  It  is  felt  that  university  administrators  might  be  more 
receptive  to  Navy  recruiting  efforts  if  follow  up  reports 
were  made  to  the  universities  of  how  officer  candidates 
later  fared  in  relative  earning  and  promotions. 

5.  This  methodology  might  be  of  equal  usefulness  to 
retention  efforts  in  the  officer  and  enlisted  communities. 
It  is  recommended  that  studies  explore  its  use  and  that 
longitudinal  data  be  collected  on  how  TAQ  modified  retention 
messages  actually  affect  retention. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Commensurate  Characterization  of  Persons,  Groups,  and  Organi- 
zations:  Development  of  the  Trait  Ascription  Questionnaire  (TAQ) 

William  K.  Graham 
San  Diego  State  University 

Although  most  psychological  theories  acknowledge  that 
behavior  is  a  function  of  the  interaction  between  organism 
and  environment,  psychological  measurement  has  focused  primar- 
ily on  individual  differences  to  the  relative  neglect  of 
environmental  factors  (Cronbach,  1957;  Forehand  &  Gilmer,  1964; 
Frederiksen,  1972;  Graham  &  Roberts,  1972;  Vale  &  Vale,  1969), 
Recently,  attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  Lhis  lopsided 
emphasis.   The  present  report  summarizes  the  development  of 
the  Trait  Ascription  Questionnaire  (TAQ),  an  instrument  for 
describing  individuals,  groups,  and  larger  social  entities 
such  as  organizations  and  countries  in  commensurate,  mutually 
relevant  terms. 

Attempts  to  characterize  social  entities  have  generally 
followed  one  of  three  approaches.   In  the  first  approach, 
environment  is  described  in  terms  of  prior  notions  about 
personality  structure.   Examples  are  Pace  and  Stern's  (1958) 
College  Characteristics  Index  in  which  college  environments 
are  dimensionalized  with  reference  to  Murray's  (1938)  "need 
presses"  and  Porter's  (1961)  need  scales,  derived  from 
Maslow's  (1954)  need-hierarchy  theory.   In  the  second  approach 
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it  is  assumed  that  those  who  possess  power  within  an  environment 
determine  environmental  variation.   Thus,  in  the  work  of  Litwin 
and  Stringer  (1968)  and  Schneider  and  Bartlett  (1966,  1970) 
organizational  "climate"  is  measured  by  asking  managers  to 
describe  their  behaviors  and  attitudes.   Other  investigators 
who  have  adopted  this  approach  include  Friedlander  and 
Margulies  (1969)  and  Likert  (1961).   Finally,  in  the  third 
approach,  organizations  are  described  in  terms  of  their  more 
objective  features.   Examples  are  Porter  and  Lawler's  (1965) 
listing  of  properties  of  organization  structure,  the  factor 
analytic  studies  of  Pugh,  Hickson,  Hinnings  and  Turner  (1968), 
and  Haas,  Hall,  and  Johnson's  (1966)  attempt  to  construct  a 
taxonomic  system  for  describing  organizations. 

There  is  obviously  considerable  room  for  variation  and 
development  within  each  of  the  above  approaches.   Nonetheless, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  first  two  approaches  rely 
upon  theoretical  preconceptions  about  the  importance  of 
specific  environmental  features,  while  the  third,  objective 
approach  excludes  those  aspects  of  environment  which  cannot 
be  observed  directly. 

If  human  behavior  is  to  be  understood  in  an  organizational 
context,  it  would  seem  useful  to  identify  mutually  relevant 
dimensions  of  personality  and  organization.   Yet,  among  exist- 
ing approaches  borrowed  from  the  realm  of  personality  theory 
there  exists  little  evidence  that  dimensions  of  personality 
are  commensurate  or  relevant  with  respect  to  dimensions  of 
organizational  environment.   Similarly,  with  respect  to  purely 
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objective  approaches  to  organizational  description,  the  aspects 
of  organization  which  can  be  observed  directly  by  an  inves- 
tigator may  or  may  not  be  phenomenologically  important  to 
organization  members.   As  Lewin  (1951)  suggested  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  "we  can  best  maximize .. .relevance  of 
personality  to  environment  by  conceptualizing  and  measuring 
these  two  terms  in  commensurate  dimensions."   The  Trait 
Ascription  Questionnaire  was  constructed  with  this  goal  in 
mind. 
Background  of  Research 

The  present  research  began  with  a  series  of  informal 
unstructured  interviews  with  employees  and  managerial  personnel 
from  several  large  business  organizations,  with  college 
students,  and  with  members  of  volunteer  organizations.   In 
the  course  of  these  interviews  it  became  apparent  that  people 
have  fairly  definite  impressions  of  what  organizations  are 
like  and  that  these  impressions  tend  to  be  expressed  through 
the  ascription  of  trait  descriptive  adjectives  and  personality 
attributes.   These  first  observations  led  to  two  studies 
designed  to  assess  organizational  images  through  the  use  of 
existing  personality  tests.   In  the  first  study,  Graham  (1970) 
modified  the  instructions  to  Cough's  Adjective  Check  List 
and  the  16  PF  and  asked  business  administration  students  to 
describe  IBM,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  and  the  United  States 
Army.   In  the  second  study,  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  Tom 
(1971),  modified  versions  of  Gough ' s  Adjective  Check  List 
and  the  Study  of  Values  were  used  to  investigate  the  relation 
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of  profile  similarity  of  self  and  organizational  descriptions 
to  organizational  preference.   The  results  of  both  of  these 
studies  clearly  indicated  the  existence  of  reliable  differences 
between  organizations.   However,  the  psychological  meaning  of 
the  differences  was  not  clear.   Interviews  with  participants 
in  these  two  studies  revealed  that  most  of  the  personality 
test  items  could  be  applied  only  metaphorically  to  organizations 
Since  the  items  lacked  direct  applicability,  and  since  the 
personality  dimensions  on  which  the  items  were  keyed  were 
developed  to  differentiate  people  rather  than  organizations, 
it  seemed  fruitless  to  pursue  further  the  use  of  existing 
personality  measures. 
Development  of  the  Trait  Ascription  Questionnaire  (TAQ) 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  the  TAQ  was  the 
construction  of  a  master  list  of  descriptive  terms  used  in 
contemporary  American  English.   Among  the  sources  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  master  list  were  Allport  and  Odbert's 
(1936)  list  of  17,954  "trait  names"  culled  from  the  1925 
unabridged  edition  of  Websters  New  International  Dictionary, 
and  Roget's  Thesaurus.   Other  useful  sources  of  descriptive 
terms  included  Norman's  (1967)  list  of  2800  personality  trait 
descriptors,  existing  personality  inventories  and  adjective 
check  lists,  semantic  differential  scales  (Osgood,  Suci ,  & 
Tannenbaum,  1957),  advertisements  by  organizations  in 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  "employment  wanted"  notices 
in  the  classified  section  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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The  above  combination  of  sources  yielded  a  master  list 
of  over  20,000  descriptive  terms.   Several  steps  were  taken 
to  reduce  and  refine  the  list.   A  substantial  reduction  was 
achieved  by  eliminating  surplus  forms  of  the  same  root  term 
(e.g.,  Modern  -  Modernistic,  Modish),  slang  expressions  (e.g., 
Funky,  Hip),  and  terms  that  were  archaic  or  so  obscure  as  to 
be  present  in  relatively  few  passive  vocabularies  (e.g., 
Xeric,  Sacerdotal).   Purely  evaluative  terms  were  also  elim- 
inated at  this  stage  (e.g..  Good,  Bad,  Wonderful,  Awful). 

A  further  reduction  of  the  list  was  accomplished  by 
asking  people  to  place  each  of  the  remaining  terms  into  one 
of  three  classes:   (I)   Appropriate  mainly  for  the  description 
of  individuals,  (II)   Appropriate  mainly  for  the  description 
of  groups  or  organizations,  (III)   Equally  appropriate  for 
the  description  of  individuals,  groups  or  organizations.   The 
48  people  who  completed  this  judgement  task  included 
secretaries,  psychology  and  business  administration  graduate 
students,  psychology  professors,  first  line  supervisors  from 
a  bank,  and  middle  managers  from  two  industrial  organizations. 
The  results  revealed  that  most  terms  in  the  list  belonged  to 
class  I  (e.g., Sexy,  Zany),  and  that  very  few  terms  belonged 
to  class  II  (e.g.,  Bureaucratic,  Hierarchical).   At  this 
stage,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  list  to  those  terms 
placed  in  class  III  by  at  least  50%  of  the  judges. 

The  next  step  was  to  perform  a  content  analysis  of  the 
retained  class  III  terms.   For  this  purpose,  the  terms  were 
typed  on  3  X  5  cards.   Shuffled  decks  of  cards  were  then 
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given  to  41  judges  along  with  instructions  to  sort  the  terms 
into  piles  which  "belong  together."   Inspection  of  the  various 
groupings  produced  by  the  judges  suggested  8  descriptive 
categories  or  dimensions:   Ethical-Moral  (e.g.,  corrupt, 
dishonest),  Quality  (e.g.,  successful,  incapable),  Creativity- 
Openness  to  change  (e.g.,  adaptable,  innovative).  Activity 
(e.g.,  slow,  active).  Disposition  (e.g.,  insensitive,  cold). 
Organization  (e.g.,  methodical,  disorganized),  Potency  (e.g., 
powerful,  strong),  and  Complexity  (e.g.,  simple,  complex).   As 
a  check  on  the  adequacy  of  these  dimensions,  a  second  group 
of  47  judges  was  given  a  list  of  the  diminsion  names  with 
instructions  to  assign  each  term  to  an  appropriate  dimension. 

The  first  version  of  the  TAQ  was  comprised  of  110  terms 
that  survived  the  master  list  reduction  procedures  and  could 
be  reliably  placed  into  the  descriptive  categories  derived 
through  content  analysis.   At  this  stage,  however,  the  author's 
research  assistants  produced  a  list  of  46  terms  which  they  felt 
had  been  overlooked  or  unjustly  excluded  from  the  final  list. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  add  in  these  additional  items 
and  to  repeat  all  of  the  above  analyses  using  the  156  item  list. 
As  a  result  of  these  analyses,  the  final  version  of  the  TAQ 
consists  of  120  trait  descriptive  terms.   Scores  are  provided 
on  6  dimensions:   Ethical-Moral  (e.g.,  corrupt,  dishonest), 
Flexibility  -  Openness  to  change  (e.g.,  venturesome,  versatile), 
Disposition  (e.g.,  cold,  intolerant),  Potency  (e.g.,  influential, 
powerful),  Organization  (e.g.,  methodical,  orderly),  and 
Utility  -  Worth  (e.g.,  useful,  valuable). 
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The  items  are  presented  in  alphabetical  order;  each  item 
is  followed  by  a  5-point  scale  designed  to  measure  degree  of 
applicability.   The  extremes  of  the  scales  are  labeled  "fits 
perfectly"  (5)  and  "does  not  apply"  (1);  the  midpoint  is 
labeled  "somewhat  applicable"  (3).   The  TAQ  is  administered 
with  the  following  instructions: 

On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  some  adjectives  that 
have  been  used  to  describe  persons,  organizations,  and 
institutions.   We  would  like  you  to  indicate  how  well  each 
adjective  describes  (self,  name  of  group  or  organization). 
Some  of  the  words  may  fit  perfectly,  others  may  be  only 
somewhat  applicable,  and  still  others  may  not  apply  at  all, 
On  the  5-point  scale  that  follows  each  adjective,  mark  an 
"X"  on  the  number  which  best  indicates  how  well  the 
adjective  applies. 

The  decision  to  measure  intensity  of  applicability  as 
opposed  to  a  simple  check  list  was  decided  empirically.   To 
investigate  this  issue,  the  TAQ  items  were  administered  using 
the  5-point  response  format  to  186  unemployed  aerospace 
engineers.   (The  engineers  were  asked  to  describe  themselves 
and  also  to  describe  state  and  local  government).   It  was 
reasoned  that  if  the  5-point  scale  is  a  valid  measure  of 
intensity,  then  the  frequency  of  "does  not  apply'  checks  in 
the  total  sample  should  bear  an  inverse  relation  to  the  mean 
of  the  intensity  scale  points,  i.e.,  the  scale  points  2 
through  5,  in  the  total  sample.   The  obtained  correlation 
between  these  indices  was  .87.   It  was  decided,  therefore, 
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that  the  5-point  scale  does  indeed  yield  valid  information  as 
regards  the  intensity  or  degree  of  applicability  of  trait 
descriptive  terms.. 
Internal  consistency  and  test-retest  reliability 

The  internal  consistency  of  TAQ  dimensions  has  been 
investigated  in  several  studies.   In  each  of  these  studies 
item-total  correlations  have  been  highest  for  the  dimensions 
on  which  they  are  keyed.   Coefficient  alphas  for  the  dimensions 
have  ranged  from  .78  to  .92.   This  range  includes  data  from 
some  of  the  early  studies  using  the  110  item  version  of  the 
TAQ.   In  the  more  recent  studies,  using  the  full  120  item 
TAQ,  internal  consistency  reliabilities  tend  toward  the  high 
end  of  the  range. 

The  aforementioned  sample  of  186  aerospace  engineers 
completed  self  descriptions  and  descriptions  of  state  and 
local  government  at  the  beginning  and  again  at  the  end  of 
a  four-week  orientation  program.   Dimension  test-retest 
reliabilities  for  self  descriptions  ranged  from  .81  to  .94. 
For  descriptions  of  state  and  local  government,  the  test- 
retest  reliabilities  ranged  from  .83  to  .91. 

In  sum,  the  available  data  indicate  that  the  six  dimensions 
of  the  TAQ  possess  an  acceptable  level  of  internal  consistency 
and  test-retest  reliability. 
Validity  of  the  trait  ascription  questionnaire. 

The  fact  that  people  are  able  to  sort  trait  descriptive 
terms  into  homogeneous  categories  does  not  constitute  evidence 
that  the  terms  can  be  used  to  differentiate  amoung  organizations, 
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nor  does  it  imply  necessarily  that  the  terms  and  dimensions 

are  commensurate  as  regards  self  and  organizational  descriptions, 

To  test  the  appropriateness  of  the  TAQ  for  discriminating 
among  organizations,  a  list  of  20  organizations  was  submitted 
to  17  judges.   The  judges  were  secretaries,  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  in  psychology,  and  a  few  indulgent  colleagues. 
The  organizations  were:   the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations, Black  Panthers,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Catholic 
Church,  Central  Intelligency  Agency,  General  Motors,  IBM, 
the  Mafia,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  administration. 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Poloroid,  Rolls  Royce,  Salvation  Army,  Standard  Oil,  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  SiudenLs  for  a  Deniocratic  Society, 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
States  Army.   Each  judge  received  a  list  of  the  dimension 
labels  and  was  asked,  for  each  dimension,  to  select  the  high- 
est and  lowest  organizations  from  the  list  of  twenty.   On  the 
basis  of  the  pooled  judgements,  organizations  were  selected 
to  represent  the  extremes  of  each  dimension.   For  example, 
on  the  Ethical-Moral  dimension,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was 
selected  to  represent  the  high  end  of  the  dimension  while  the 
Mafia  was  selected  to  represent  the  low  end.   A  sample  of  65 
psychology  undergraduate  students  was  then  asked  to  describe 
the  chosen  organizations  using  the  Trait  Ascription  Question- 
naire.  Comparisons  of  the  mean  scores  revealed  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  high  and  low  organizations 
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for  each  dimension.   Estimates  of  the  percent  overlap  (Tilton, 
1937)  in  dimension  scores  for  the  extreme  organizations 
ranged  from  2%  (Ethical-Moral)  to  69%  (Potency):   the  mean 
overlap  was  34%.   The  amount  of  overlap  was  related  to  the 
level  of  agreement  shown  by  the  judges  who  selected  the  extreme 
organizations,  i.e.,  greater  overlap  (least  discrimination) 
occurred  for  those  dimensions  on  which  the  judges  were  least 
in  agreement  in  their  choice  of  organizations.   These  results 
indicate  that  people  are  able  to  discriminate  among  organi- 
zations on  the  dimensions  measured  by  the  TAQ . 

A  second  method  of  investigating  the  question  of  whether 
the  TAQ  yields  meaningful  descriptions  of  organizations  would 
be  to  obtain  descriptions  of  an  extreme  type  of  organization, 
i.e.,  and  organization  whoso  characteristics  are  relatively 
distinct  and  well  known,  and  then  determine  whether  the 
obtained  TAQ  description  matches  up  with  what  is  already 
known.   A  large  maximum  security  prison  was  selected  for  this 
purpose.   The  TAQ  was  administered  to  88  inmates  who  worked 
in  the  prison  furniture  factory,  to  57  inmates  who  worked  as 
support  or  maintenance  workers  within  the  prison,  and  to  65 
Civil  Service  employees  whose  jobs  involved  either  custody 
or  the  direct  supervision  of  inmates. 

The  two  inmate  groups,  as  anticipated,  were  highly 
similar  in  their  descriptions  of  the  prison.   Indeed,  the  only 
significant  difference  (p<.05)  occurred  on  the  Potency 
dimension.   The  support  and  maintenance  workers,  most  of 
whom  were  regarded  as  relatively  lov/  security  risks  and  had 
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more  freedom  to  move  about  within  the  prison  walls,  viewed 
the  institution  as  less  forceful  and  powerful  than  did  the 
furniture  factory  workers,  whose  mobility  was  the  more 
restricted. 

When  the  Civil  Service  employees  descriptions  were  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  two  inmate  groups,  significant 
differences  beyond  the  .01  level  were  obtained  for  every 
dimension.   Extreme  differences  of  this  sort  are  to  be  expected 
when  contrasting  the  organizational  images  of  groups  whose 
connection  to  the  organization  is  markedly  different,  as  is 
obviously  the  case  for  prison  guards  and  inmates. 

In  addition  to  dimension  scores,  the  TAQ  can  be  used  to 
obtain  an  idiographic  description  of  a  particular  organization 
or  institution.   Table  1  presents  a  listing  of  the  terms  inmates 
and  guards  judged  to  be  most  and  least  descriptive  of  the 
prison.   It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  most  and  least  descrip- 
tive terms  fit  rather  well  with  what  is  known  about  maximum 
security  prisons.   The  listed  terms  provide  a  fairly  clear 
picture,  at  least  from  the  perspectives  of  inmates  and 
guards,  of  what  a  prison  is  and  what  a  prison  is  not. 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


Commensurability  of  Self  and  Organizational  Descriptions 

The  procedures  followed  in  developing  the  TAQ  were 
designed  to  produce  an  instrument  that  would  be  equally 
appropriate  for  describing  individuals  and  organizations. 
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Two  studies  were  performed  to  examine  the  degree  to  which  the 
goal  of  commensurability  had  actually  been  achieved.   The 
first  study  compared  the  favorability  of  TAQ  terms  when  applied 
to  persons  as  opposed  to  organizations;  the  second  study  com- 
pared principal  component  loadings  of  "definer  terms"  for 
self  and  organizational  descriptions. 

As  mentioned  previously,  one  criterion  for  inclusion  of 
a  term  in  the  TAQ  was  that  it  be  judged  equally  appropriate 
for  the  description  of  individuals,  groups,  or  organizations. 
A  stricter  criterion  of  commensurability,  however,  would 
require  the  favorability  of  a  term  to  be  the  same  whether  it 
is  applied  to  an  individual  or  to  an  organization.   The  degree 
to  which  the  terms  in  the  TAQ  meet  this  criterion  was  investi- 
gated by  obtaining  favorability  ratings  from  two  groups  of 
psychology  undergraduate  students.   The  first  group  of  50 
students  received  the  120  TAQ  terms  with  the  following 
instructions : 

We  are  attempting  to  construct  a  scale  that  will  measure 
positive  and  negative  images  of  organizations.   We  would 
like  you  to  indicate  those  adjectives  that  you  think  des- 
cribe favorable  characteristics  of  organizations  and  those 
that  describe  unfavorable  characteristics.   On  the  follow- 
ing pages  you  will  find  a  list  of  120  adjectives.   For  each 
adjective,  circle  the  number  that  best  indicates  how  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  you  think  the  adjective  is  when  used  to 
describe  an  organization.   Please  don't  spend  time  delibera- 
ting; it's  your  first  reaction  that  we're  interested  in. 
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Both  groups  indicated  their  responses  on  a  5-point  scale 
ranging  from  "very  unfavorable"  (1)  to  "very  favorable"  (5). 
The  mean  favorability  ratings  produced  by  the  two  groups  are 
contrasted  in  Table  2.   Of  the  120  TAQ  terms,  the  mean 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 


favorability  ratings  of  9  terms  were  significantly  different 
beyond  the  .05  level  and  3  were  significant  beyond  the  .01 
level.   Relative  to  individuals,  it  was  regarded  as  more 
positive  for  organizations  to  be  businesslike,  changeable, 
developing,  money-minded,  and  uninteresting.   Relative  to 
organizations,  it  was  regarded  as  more  positive  for  individuals 
to  be  cooperative,  helpful,  open,  popular,  reliable,  reputable, 
and  responsible.   Multiple  t-tests  on  120  items  would  be 
expected  to  yield  6  differences  beyond  the  .05  level  on  the 
basis  of  chance.   While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  of  the 
TAQ  terms  are  perfectly  commensurate  as  regards  their  favor- 
ability when  applied  to  individuals  and  organizations,  the 
fact  that  90%  of  the  contrasts  failed  to  produce  significant 
differences  seems  a  fairly  good  record.   Furthermore,  the 
correlation  between  the  two  sets  of  mean  favorability  ratings 
was  .93  (N=120): 

A  second  investigation  of  commensurability  employed 
principal  components  analysis  (Anderson,  1958).   It  was 
reasoned  that  if  the  six  TAQ  dimensions  are  equally  appropriate 
for  self  and  organizational  descriptions,  principal  components 
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analyses  of  such  descriptions  should  yield  similar  results. 
Ideally,  to  investigate  this  question,  the  analyses  should 
be  performed  on  a  random  sample  of  at  least  300  self  descrip- 
tions and  on  an  equally  large  random  sample  of  organization 
descriptions.   Since  this  ideal  could  not  be  achieved,  it 
was  decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  TAQ  terms  to  be  included 
in  the  analyses  and  to  limit  the  study  to  a  single  organization. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  study,  the  TAQ  was  reduced  to 
the  two  "definer  terms"  for  each  of  the  six  dimensions: 
Ethical-Moral  (corrupt,  dishonest);  Flexibility-Openness  to 
Change  (venturesome,  versatile);  Disposition  (cold,  intolerant); 
Potency  (influential,  powerful);  Organization  (methodical, 
orderly);  Utility-Worth  (useful,  valuable).   Self  and  Organi- 
zation descriptions  were  obtained  from  246  employees  of  a 
large  public  utility  company.   Principal  component  analyses 


Insert  Table  3  about  here 


were  performed  on  each  of  the  two  correlation  matricies, 
taking  unity  on  the  diagonals.   Six  components  were  rotated 
using  Kaiser's  (1958)  varimax  criterion.   The  varimax  component 
loadings  for  self  and  organizational  descriptions  are  presented 
in  table  3.   It  can  be  seen  that  the  pattern  of  loadings  is 
very  similar  for  self  and  organizational  descriptions.   The 
diagonal  elements  in  the  table  range  from  .562  to  .875.   The 
highest  off  diagonal  element  is  .301,  and  most  are  substantially 
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lower.   These  results  offer  tentative  support  for  the 
commensurability  of  the  TAQ  dimensions. 

Summary  and  Comment 

The  purpose  of  this  report  has  been  to  describe  the  back- 
ground of  the  Trait  Ascription  Questionnaire  and  the  various 
research  procedures  and  findings  connected  with  its  development. 
To  summarize  briefly,  the  main  objective  was  to  devise  a  means 
of  characterizing  individuals,  groups,  organizations,  and 
larger  social  entities  in  common,  mutually  relevant,  commen- 
surate terms.   The  steps  followed  in  the  development  of  the 
TAQ  were:   (1)  construction  of  a  master  list  of  descriptive 
terms  used  in  contemporary  American  English;  (2)  reduction 
and  refinement  of  the  master  list  through  elimination  of 
redundancies,  slang  expressions,  and  archaic  or  obscure  terms; 
(3)  further  reduction  of  the  list  to  class  III  terms,  i.e., 
terms  judged  to  be  equally  appropriate  for  the  description 
of  individuals,  groups,  or  organizations;  (4)  content  analysis 
of  class  III  terms  to  identify  categories  or  dimensions  of 
description  represented  in  the  class;  (5)  reassignment  of 
terms  to  dimensions  to  check  on  the  clarity  of  the  dimensions; 
(6)  repetition  of  steps  3  through  5  to  test  the  possible 
appropriateness  of  46  terms  which  had  been  overlooked  or  perhaps 
unjustly  excluded  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  above  procedures  led  to  an  instrument  comprised  of 
120  trait-descriptive  terms.   It  is  keyed  for  six  dimensions: 
Ethical-Moral,  Flexibility-Openness  to  change,  Disposition, 
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Potency,  Organization  ,  and  Utility-Worth.   Internal  consis- 
tency and  test-retest  reliabilities  of  the  dimensions  were 
found  to  be  reasonably  high  both  for  self  descriptions  and 
organizational  descriptions.   The  use  of  the  TAQ  to  discriminate 
among  organizations  and  to  describe  a  particular  organization 
was  also  demonstrated. 

Two  studies  were  performed  to  investigate  the  degree  to 
which  self  and  organizational  descriptions  are  commensurate. 
In  the  first  study,  favorability  ratings  of  the  120  TAQ  terms 
were  found  to  be  similar  whether  they  were  applied  to  persons 
or  to  organizations.   In  the  second  study,  the  factor  loadings 
of  "definer  terms"  for  the  TAQ  dimensions  were  found  to  be 
similar  across  self  and  organizational  description  data. 

The  possible  uses  of  the  TAQ  in  psychological  research 
are  many  and  varied.   The  instrument  seems  particularly 
appropriate  for  studies  involving  questions  of  individual- 
environment  "fit,"  attribution  theory,  or  as  a  generalized 
measure  of  self,  group,  organizational  or  national  images. 
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Table  1 
Terms  Judged  to  be  Most  and  Least  Applicable 
to  a  Maximum  Security  Prison 

Inmates 


Most  Descriptive 

Authoritarian 

Cold 

Forceful 

Inadequate 

Old-fashioned 

Powerful 

Ruthless 

Secretive 

Systematic 

Unfair 


Least  Descriptive 

Cooperative 

Ethical 

Helpful 

Innovative 

Liberal 

Modern 

Open 

Respectful 

Venturesome 

Weak 


Guards 


Active 

Busy 

Capable 

Complex 

Different 

Efficient 

Interesting 

Methodical 

Responsible 

Serious 


Corrupt 

Crooked 

Destructive 

Dishonest 

Impotent 

Irresponsible 

Unfair 

Unproductive 

Unscrupulous 

Unsuccessful 
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Table  2 

Mean  Favorability  Ratings  of  TAQ  Terms  Applied 
to  Persons  and  Organizations 


Persons 

Organizations 

t 

(N=45) 

.  (N=50) 

1. 

Active 

4.07 

4.24 

.96 

2. 

Adaptable 

4.27 

4.32 

.26 

3. 

Authoritarian 

2.11 

2.26 

.67 

4. 

Businesslike 

3.09 

3.48 

2.13* 

5. 

Busy 

3.38 

3.30 

.46 

6. 

Capable 

4.42 

4.30 

.77 

7. 

Careless 

1.67 

1.56 

.61 

8. 

Changeable 

3.07 

3.82 

3.28** 

9. 

Cold 

1.71 

2.00 

1.37 

10. 

Competitive 

3.49 

3.70 

.97 

11. 

Complex 

3.40 

3.30 

.55 

12. 

Complicated 

2.91 

2.88 

.17 

13. 

Conservative 

2.80 

2.74 

.33 

14. 

Constructive 

4.13 

4.06 

.47 

15. 

Controversial 

3.13 

2.94 

1.19 

16. 

Conventional 

2.71 

2.88 

1.00 

17. 

Cooperative 

4.22 

3.90 

2.18* 

18. 

Corrupt 

1.56 

1.40 

.73 

19. 

Crooked 

1.47 

1.36 

.58 

20. 

Dangerous 

1.60 

1.86 

1.31 

21. 

Demanding 

2.80 

3.22 

1.97 

22. 

Dependable 

4.42 

4.12 

1.74 

23. 

Destructive 

1.64 

1.50 

.73 

24. 

Developing 

3.67 

3.98 

2.10* 

25. 

Different 

3.40 

3.48 

.56 

26. 

Dishonest 

1.58 

1.50 

.37 

27. 

Disorderly 

1.93 

1.76 

1.05 

28. 

Disorganized 

1.98 

1.74 

1.26 

29. 

Disreputable 

1.80 

1.56 

1.31 

30. 

Dynamic 

4.22 

4.16 

.35 

31. 

Efficient 

4.16 

4.26 

.64 

32. 

Enterprising 

4.07 

4.16 

.60 

33. 

Ethical 

4.13 

4.14 

.03 

34. 

Flexible 

4.24 

4.34 

.60 

35. 

Forceful 

3.24 

3.54 

1.58 

36. 

Growing 

3.78 

3.86 

.48 

37. 

Helpful 

4.40 

4.02 

2.70** 

38. 

Hostile 

1.82 

1.68 

.69 

39. 

Important 

3.56 

3.50 

.34 

40. 

Impotent 

2.18 

1.84 

1.90 

41. 

Impressive 

3.71 

3.55 

.89 

42. 

Inadequate 

1.98 

1.88 

.53 

43. 

Incapable 

1.84 

1.62 

1.23 

44. 

Incorruptible 

3.64 

3.55 

.37 

45. 

Independent 

3.87 

3.70 

.92 
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Table  2 

(continued) 

■-•  . 

... 

Persons 

Organiz 

46. 

Industrious 

4.04 

3.94 

47. 

Inefficient 

1.84 

1.82 

48. 

Inflexible 

1.73 

1.82 

49. 

Influential 

3.78 

3.62 

50. 

Informal 

3.69 

3.52 

51. 

Informed 

4.09 

4.10 

52. 

Innovative 

4.31 

4.38 

53. 

Insensitive 

1.78 

1.88 

54. 

Interesting 

4.16 

3.84 

55. 

Intolerant 

1.69 

2.00 

56. 

Irresponsible 

1.73 

1.64 

57. 

Law-abiding 

3.44 

3.54 

58. 

Liberal 

3.39 

3.60 

59. 

Materialistic 

2.91 

3.00 

60. 

Methodical 

3.22 

3.26 

61. 

Modern 

3.49 

3.70 

62. 

Money-minded 

2.56 

3.18 

63. 

Old-fashioned 

2.51 

2.44 

64. 

Open 

4.15 

3.80 

65. 

Opinionated 

2.89 

2.88 

66. 

Orderly 

3.67 

3.86 

67. 

Ordinary 

2.67 

68. 

Organized 

3.96 

4.06 

69. 

Overrated 

2.36 

2.53 

70. 

Permissive 

3.07 

3.02 

71. 

Persistent 

3.53 

3.49 

72. 

Pioneering 

4.27 

4.08 

73. 

Popular 

3.80 

3.46 

74. 

Powerful 

3.58 

3.71 

75. 

Practical 

3.98 

3.78 

76. 

Prejudiced 

1.76 

1.86 

77. 

Productive 

4.13 

4.24 

78. 

Progressive 

4.07 

4.24 

79. 

Prominent 

3.71 

3.63 

80. 

Prosperous 

3.78 

3.92 

81. 

Rational 

4.24 

4.08 

82. 

Reactionary 

2.38 

2.29 

83. 

Reliable 

4.44 

4.08 

84. 

Reputable 

2.27 

3.90 

85. 

Resourceful 

4.40 

4.19 

86. 

Respectful 

4.07 

3.88 

87. 

Responsible 

4.47 

4.13 

88. 

Responsive 

4.22 

4.20 

89. 

Ruthless 

1.84 

1.55 

90. 

Secretive 

2.24 

2.16 

91. 

Serious 

3.44 

3.55 

92. 

Sophisticated 

3.44 

3.49 

93. 

Stable 

3.80 

3.86 

.69 
.12 

.40 

.03 

.96 

.06 

.38 

.50 

.84 

.53 

.47 

.52 

.25 

.46 

.23 

.24 

.01** 

.40 

.09* 

.05 

.40 

.79 

.79 

.06 

.24 

.23 

.14 

.14* 

.81 

.47 

.48 

.86 

.31 

.48 

.88 

.38* 

.44 

.07 

.14* 

.26 

.10 

.02* 

.08 

.25 

.44 

.81 

.30 

.33 
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Table  2 

(continued) 

Persons 

Organiz 

94. 

Stimulating 

4.16 

4.10 

95. 

Strict 

2.42 

2.60 

96. 

Striving 

3.71 

3.71 

97. 

Strong 

3.73 

3.73 

98. 

Struggling 

2.98 

2.77 

99. 

Successful 

4.00 

3.96 

100. 

Systematic 

3.56 

3.49 

101. 

Threatening 

1.87 

1.80 

102. 

Unconventional 

3.29 

3.20 

103. 

Unethical 

1.76 

1.80 

104. 

Unfair 

1.58 

1.61 

105. 

Uninteresting 

1.69 

2.04 

106. 

Unique 

4.04 

3.82 

107. 

Unpopular 

2.20 

2.18 

108. 

Unpredictable 

2.61 

2.49 

109. 

Unproductive 

1.96 

1.80 

110. 

Unresponsive 

1.73 

1.78 

111. 

Unscrupulous 

1.60 

1.71 

112. 

Unsuccessful 

2.09 

1.84 

113. 

Unusual 

3.44 

3.12 

114. 

Up-and-coming 

3.71 

3.55 

115. 

useful 

o  on 

3.80 

116. 

Valuable 

4.07 

3.90 

117. 

Venturesome 

3.93 

4.00 

118. 

Versatile 

4.38 

4.06 

119. 

Wasteful 

1.78 

1.69 

120. 

Weak 

2.02 

1.92 

.30 

1.04 
.02 
.01 

1.22 
.26 
.40 
.40 
.48 
.19 
.18 

2.08* 

1.35 
.10 
.72 
.87 
.24 
.59 

1.68 

1.86 
.87 
.15 
.92 
.41 

1.91 
.47 
.57 


*    p<       .05 
**    p<       .01 
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APPENDIX  D 


Instructions: 

On  the  following  pages  you  will  find  some  adjectives  that 
might  be  used  to  describe  both  people  and  organizations.   We 
would  like  you  to  indicate  how  well  each  adjective  describes 
yourself  and     C/.  S.       AJ A  V/ .   Some  of  the  ad- 
jectives  may  fit  perfectly;  other  adjectives  may  be  only 
somewhat  applicable;  and  still  others  may  not  apply  at  all. 

On  the  five-point  scale  that  follows  each  adjective,  please 
do  the  following: 

a)  Put  an  "X"  on  the  number  that  best  indicates  how  well 
the  adjective  describes  you  as  you  really  are:   then, 

b)  Circle  the  number  which  indicates  how  well  the  adjective 
describes  the  selected  organization  as  you  know  it . 

If  the  adjective  describes  both  you  and  the  organization 
to  the  same  extent,  X  out  and  circle  the  appropriate  number. 
For  example,  if  "dignified"  were  an  item  and  you  felt  that 
this  word  was  "somewhat  applicable"  to  both  you  and  the 
organization,  you  would  indicate  this  as  follows: 


dignified       1  2^4  5 

Please  place  both  an  X  and  an  0  after  each  adjective,  but 
do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  any  one  item. 

c)   Proceeding  the  adjectives  there  are  six  questions  we 
would  like  answered  to  assist  in  data  refinement.   (Questions 
A  through  F) . 
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Please  complete  the  following  items  as  they  apply  to  you. 


A.  Age 

B.  Sex 


C.  Education  (circle)   1.   Freshman;   2.   Sophomore; 

3.   Junior;   4.   Senior;   5.   Graduate 

D.  Have  you  previously  worked  for  the  organization? 

E.  Have  any  members  of  your  family  been  employed  by  this 
organization?  

F.  Do  you  have  any  friends  presently  employed  by  this 
organization?  

REMEMBER:   Use  X  to  describe  yourself,  0  to  describe  the 
organization . 


r-(  >i 

+J  +J   £!  rH 

O    >>  OS    d  +J 

S  rH  x:  o  o 

CO  a  0)  rH  w  tH 

0  <!  s  a  -p  Jh 

o  o  a,  ■•->  Q) 

Q  CO  <:  [JH  ex. 


>. 


Does  Not 
Apply 

Somewhat 
Applicab 

Fits 
Perfectl 

1   2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1    2 

3 

4 

5 

1.  active 

2.  adaptable 

3.  authoritarian 

4.  businesslike 

5 .  busy 

6.  capable 

7.  careless 

8.  changeable 

9.  cold 

10.  competitive 

11.  complex 


12    3   4  5  12 

12    3    4  5  13, 

12    3    4  5  14, 

12    3    4  5  15, 

12    3   4  5  16 

12    3   4  5  17, 

12    3    4  5  18, 

12    3    4  5  19 

12    3    4  5  20 

12    3    4  5  21 

12    3    4  5  22 


complicated 

conservative 

constructive 

controversial 

conventional 

cooperative 

corrupt 

crooked 

dangerous 

demanding 

dependable 
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REMEMBER:   Use  X  to  describe  yourself,  0  to  describe  the 
organization . 
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48 
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29. 

disreputable 
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50 

30. 

dynamic 

1 
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5 

51 

31. 

efficient 

1 
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5 

52 

32. 

enterprising 

1 
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5 

53 

33. 

ethical 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

54 

34. 

flexible 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

55 

35. 

forceful 

1 
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4 

5 

56 

36. 

growing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

57 

37. 

helpful 

1 
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58 

38. 

hostile 
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59 

39. 

important 

1 
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5 

60 

40. 

impotent 

1 
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5 

61 

41. 

impressive 
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5 

62 

42. 

inadequate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

63 

43. 

incapable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

64 

incorruptible 

independent 

industrious 

inefficient 

inflexible 

influential 

informal 

informed 

innovative 

insensitive 

interesting 

intolerant 

irresponsible 

law-abiding 
liberal 
materialistic 
methodical 
modern 

money-minded 
old-fashioned 
open 


12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 
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REMEMBER:  Use  X  to  describe  yourself,  0  to  describe  the 
organization . 
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65.  opinionated 

66.  orderly 

67.  ordinary 

68.  organized 
69  overrated 

70.  permissive 

71.  persistent 

72.  pioneering 


73. 

popular 

74. 

powerful 

75. 

practical 

76. 

prejudiced 

77. 

productive 

78. 

progressive 

79. 

prominent 

80. 

prosperous 

81. 

rational 

82. 

reactionary 

83. 

reliable 

84. 

reputable 

85. 

resourceful 

12  3  4  5   86.  respectful 

12  3  4  5   87.  responsible 

12  3  4  5   88.  responsive 

12  3  4  5   89.  ruthless 

12  3  4  5   90.  secretive 

12  3  4  5   91.  serious 

12  3  4  5   92.  sophisticated 

12  3  4  5   93.  stable 

12  3  4  5   94.  stimulating 

12  3  4  5   95.  strict 

12  3  4  5   96.  striving 

12  3  4  5   97.  strong 

12  3  4  5   98.  struggling 

12  3  4  5   99.  successful 

12  3  4  5  100.  systematic 

12  3  4  5  101.  threatening 

12  3  4  5  102.  unconventional 

12  3  4  5  103.  unethical 

12  3  4  5  104.  unfair 

12  3  4  5  105.  uninteresting 

12  3  4  5  106.  unique 


12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  3  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5 
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REMEMBER:   Use  X  to  describe  yourself,  0  to  describe  the 
organization . 
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107.  unpopular  12  3  4  5 

108.  unpredictable  12  3  4  5 

109.  unproductive  12  3  4  5 

110.  unresponsive  12  3  4  5 

111.  unscrupulous  12  3  4  5 

112.  unsuccessful  12  3  4  5 

113.  unusual  12  3  4  5 

114.  up-and-coming  12  3  4  5 

115.  useful  12  3  4  5 

116.  valuable  12  3  4  5 

117.  venturesome  12  3  4  5 

118.  versatile  12  3  4  5 

119.  wasteful  12  3  4  5 

120.  weak  12  3  4  5 
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APPENDIX  E 


Active 

Adaptable 

Businesslike 

Busy 

Capable 

Changeable 

Competitive 

Constructive 

Cooperative 

Dependable 

Developing 

Dynamic 

Efficient 

Enterprising 

Ethical 

Flexable 

Forceful 

Growing 

Helpful 

Important 

Impressive 


FAVORABLE  TRAITS 
Incorruptible 
Independent 
Industrious 
Influential 
Informal 
Informed 
Innovative 
Interesting 
Law-Abiding 
Methodical 
Modern 
Open 
Orderly 
Organized 
Persistant 
Pioneering 
Popular 
Powerful 
Practical 
Productive 
Progressive 


Prominent 

Rational 

Reliable 

Reputable 

Resourceful 

Respectful 

Responsible 

Responsive 

Serious 

Stable 

Stimulating 

Striving 

Strong 

Successful 

Systematic 

Unique 

Up-and-Coming 

Useful 

Valuable 

Venturesome 

Versatile 
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APPENDIX  E  (continued) 


Authoritarian 

Careless 

Cold 

Complex 

Complicated 

Conservative 

Controversial 

Conventional 

Corrupt 

Crooked 

Dangerous 

Demanding 

Destructive 

Different 

Dishonest 

Disorderly 

Disorganized 

Disreputable 

Hostile 


UNFAVORABLE  TRAITS 
Impotent 
Inadequate 
Incapable 
Inefficient 
Inf lexable 
Insensitive 
Intolerant 
Irresponsible 
Liberal 
Materialistic 
Money-Minded 
Old-Fash ioned 
Opinionated 
Ordinary 
Overrated 
Permissive 
Prejudiced 
Prosperous 
Reactionary 


Ruthless 

Secretive 

Sophisticated 

Strict 

Struggling 

Threatening 

Unconventional 

Unethical 

Unfair 

Uninteresting 

Unpopular 

Unpredictable 

Unproductive 

Unresponsive 

Unscrupulous 

Unsuccessful 

Unusual 

Wasteful 

Weak 
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APPENDIX  F 
CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  VARIANCE 

"GOOD 

TRAITS" 

"BAD  TRAITS" 

POOR  CAMPUS 

GOOD  CAMPUS 

POOR  CAMPUS 

GOOD  CAMPUS 

INDIV 

ORG 

INDIV 

ORG 

INDIV 

ORG 

INDIV 

ORG 

FACTOR 

1 

29.8 

33.8 

31.7 

30.2 

31.8 

24.1 

23.6 

25.9 

2 

40.8 

44.1 

41.3 

39.4 

42.8 

38.4 

35.6 

39.0 

3 

50.2 

52.0 

49.5 

46.9 

51.9 

49.1 

44.7 

47.3 

4 

57.5 

58.8 

57.3 

53.6 

59.3 

51.2 

52.9 

54.1 

5 

64.0 

65.4 

64.0 

59.2 

66.2 

65.8 

59.9 

59.7 

6 

69.9 

71.0 

69.7 

64.8 

71.9 

71.8 

65.8 

64.5 

7 

75.5 

75.3 

74.4 

70.0 

77.1 

77.3 

71.0 

69.2 

8 

80.3 

79.3 

78.8 

74.4 

81.5 

82.3 

75.8 

73.2 

9 

84.6 

83.1 

82.7 

78.6 

85.2 

86.9 

79.7 

77.2 

10 

87.9 

86.4 

85.9 

82.3 

88.6 

90.8 

83.0 

80.7 

11 

91.1 

89.3 

89.1 

85.5 

91.3 

93.4 

86.0 

84.0 

12 

93.8 

92.1 

92.1 

88.6 

93.7 

95.5 

88.8 

87.1 

13 

96.1 

94.5 

94.3 

91.3 

96.0 

97.2 

91.5 

89.8 

14 

98.1 

96.5 

96.3 

93.8 

98.2 

98.7 

93.9 

92.1 

15 

100.0 

98.4 

98.3 

96.0 

100.0 

100.0 

96.2 

94.3 

16 

100.0 

100.0 

98.1 

98.2 

96.4 

17 

100.0 

100.0 

98.2 

18   . 

100.0 
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APPENDIX  G 


TRANSFORMATION 
MATRICES   * 

1.  Individual  Image,  productive  campus 
FACTORS  I  II 

I  -0.65212         -0.55002 

II  0.57166  0.09527 

III  -0.49795  0.82970 

2.  Individual  Image,  low  producing  campus 
FACTORS  I  II 

I  -0.69619         -0.64883 

II  -0.68225  0.73112 

III  0.22328  0.21091 

3.  Organization  Image,  low  producing  campus 
FACTORS  I  II 

I  -0.53619         -0.68912 

II  -0.76448  0.15161 

III  -0.35788  0.70861 

4.  Organization  Image,  productive  campus 
FACTORS  I  II 

I  -0.77557  -0.53526 

II  -0.63121  0.65046 

III  -0.00845  0.53888 


III 
-0.52175 
-0.52175 
-0.25230 

III 
-0.30714 
0.00196 
-0.95166 

III 
-0.48746 
0.62657 
-0.60811 

III 
-0.33465 
0.42246 
■0.84234 


*   Extractions  from  sub-program  FACTOR,  VARIMAX 
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APPENDIX  H 


TRAIT  LIST  INDIVIDUAL 

IMAGE  FACTORS  I  THORUGH  III 

PRODUCING  CAMPUS 

NON-PRODUCING  CAMPUS 

FACTOR 

I 

FACTOR  I 

VAR 

VAR 

151 

Pioneering 

071 

Enterprising 

163 

Progressive 

079 

Growing 

177 

Resourceful 

111 

Innovative 

183 

Responsive 

139 

Orderly 

235 

Up-and-Comir 

ig 

143 
183 
205 
235 
237 
239 

Organized 

Responsive 

Successful 

Up-and  Coming 

Useful 

Valuable 

FACTOR 

II 

FACTOR  II 

VAR 

VAR 

073 

Ethical 

073 

Ethical 

079 

Growing 

163 

Progressive 

173 

Reliable 

173 

Reliable 

193 

Stable 

175 
177 
193 
205 
239 

Reputable 

Resourceful 

Stable 

Successful 

Valuable 
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APPENDIX  H  (continued) 
TRAIT  LIST  INDIVIDUAL  IMAGE  FACTORS  I  THORUGH  III 

PRODUCING  CAMPUS  NON-PRODUCING  CAMPUS 

FACTOR  III  FACTOR  III 

VAR  VAR 

111      Innovative  151      Pioneering 

237      Useful  241      Venturesome 

239      Valuable 
241      Venturesome 
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